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For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
By Mrs. Denison. 

Yes, to be sure the dog is old and not particu- 
larly good-looking, and he’s blind of an eye, too 
Come here, Ponto! You can see that his career 
is nearly ended; but while he does live he shall 
have a soft bed anda warm place by the fireside. 
Ibought the dog of a family up in the White 
Mountains. They kept a boarding-house there, 
and that’s the way I came to know Ponto. 

Ponto was a great favorite of Baby’s. I shall 
call her Baby to the end of my life. Baby was 
my little niece, the only one I ever had. If 
you’ll step this way, I’ll show you her picture. 

You like it? I thought you would. Why, sir, 
that painting cost almost as much as this old 
house is worth, I carried a photograph all the 
way to New Yo®k, to have it painted in that 
style by one’of the best artists in the country, 
and I wouldn’t take ten thousand dollars for the 
picture, 

I see you think her a pretty child, and in some 
wonderful way the artist, who saw how my 
heart was set tipon it, put the lighting up in her 
face, which was her greatest beauty. Mouth, 
eyes, every feature spoke before she opened her 
lips; such a countenance is very rare, at least, in 
my experience. 

Why, sir, that child won all hearts. She 
wasn’t much over two years when we took our | 
first summer trip to the mountains, and I never 
shall forget how her little face seemed to thrill 
everybody as she would suddenly start up in her’ 
seat in the cars—the blue eyes, rosy cheeks and 
exquisitely white brow and golden curls framed 
by a snowy border—and cry out with that won- 
derful light in her eyes,— 

“QO, Uncle Bob, wont we have fun in the moun- 
tains!” 

It was just so after we arrived at our destina- 
tion. Baby became the pet, almost at once, of 
men and women, who declared that they had al- 
ways disliked children up to the time of her ar- 
rival, 

To see her come down in the morning, fresh 
from her bath, dressed like a little fairy, her 
curls hanging in breezy spirals, her lips and 
cheeks all dimples, was a picture to gladden the 
sight. And her grave good-morning to all the 
company, naming each by name, or if some one 
appeared inattentive, her rebuking,— 

“Don’t you hear Baby?” she’d say. ‘“Dood- 
morning, Mr. Carter,” made everybody laugh 
and long to hig her. 

AsI said before, she and Ponto were the jolli- 
est friends. The great black creature frolicked 
with her like a kitten. The moment he saw her, 
he would rouse himself from his easiest posture, 
or leave his warmest admirer. 

One day we made preparations to go up the 
mountain, and nearly all the party at our hotel 
went, except Baby and her mother. They were 
left snugly sleeping in their nests, for it was long 
before daybreak that the rest of us started. 

Harry, Baby’s father, once or twice made up his 

mind not to go. He remembered the pleading 

face of the little one the night before, when the 
excursion had been planned, and her oft-repeated 
question,— 

‘*Wont papa take Baby to the mountain? She 
wants to see the tic toc house, too.’’ 

But the rest of us overruled his reluctance. 

Harry was such good company, we felt as if we 

should leave the life of the party behind us if he 

remained at home. 

“P’ve been there, you see, and perhaps that’s 
the reason I don’t care so much about it,” he 
said, as he seated himself at last; “but I suppose 
it would be all right if I could take the little one 
and her mother along.” 

We had a glorious day, the finest one of the 

Season, it was said. All the cares of life fell 

away from our shoulders, and we were like a 

party of children let loose from school, shouting, 
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sublimity of the heavens and the earth, when 
suddenly Harry turned towards me. 

“I feel impressed that I ought to go home,”’ he 
said. 

Of course we laughed at him, but his manner 
grew so distrait and unnatural, that after a little 
while we hastened our departure, and started for 
our boarding-house at least an hour and a half 
sooner than we had intended. Harry’s spirits 
came back. He said to me,— 

“T had a curious feeling come over me just 
now. It seemed as if the little one was calling 
me, and I must go; now we are going I am all 
right again. I suppose it was nothing but fan- 
ce Rad 

it was still quite light when we arrived at the 
boarding-house. What was our consternation to 
be met at the door by Ellen, the table-girl, with 
the news that Baby was missing. “Baby couldn’t 
be found anywhere, and her ’ma had gone into 
fainting-fits.” 

Harry turned as white as a ghost, but his ha- 
bitual composure did not desert him. He walked 
hastily into the house to learn the particulars, 
not daring to trust himself yet in his wife’s pres- 
ence. 

“The little thing came down here, not long 
ago,” said Mrs. White, the landlady, whose rud- 
dy color had all disappeared, “with Liddy’s old 
sun-bonnet on, and when I agked her where she 
was going,— 

“ ‘Baby’s going up mountains, fo tic toc house, 
after papa,’ says she. 

“It’s a nice long walk you’ll have, my little 
lady,’ said I, humoring her, for you know she 
often pretends in play to be going on long jour- 
neys, and I never dreamed it was in the child’s 
head to attempt such a thing; and”—— 

“What time was that?” asked Harry. 

“Well, ’twant much past three, I should 
think.” 

“Three hours,”’ said Harry, his lips whitening, 
and he looked slowly round. 

“Where’s Ponto?’ he asked, a moment after. 

“Mr. White lent him to Dr. Le Roy, over the 
bridge. He went to the pond, to-day.” 

There was another silence that seemed minutes, 
but was scarcely a second. 

“If we only had Ponto!” said Harry; “but we 
must do without him ” 

“There’s the doctor!’ said a voice, as a slen- 
der, sunburnt man entered. 

“Did Ponto come home?” asked the doctor. 
“I lost him; don’t know which way he went, 
| either; neither whistle or gun would bring him 
back.” 


unteered to join in the search for Baby, for it is 





running, picking berries, starting the echoes, 


looking from dizzy heights, wondering at the | 





As soon as he heard how matters stood, he vol- 


needless to say all the men about the liouse had 
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by our lights, showed us Ponto, 


With careful steps we turned and retraced the 
way. A dark shape, high up ona boulder, his 
form just seen against the gray mists, disclosed 
wagging his 
huge tail, and looking for all the world as if God 
had put a human soul under his eyes. 

He came down to us at once, and without a 
word, began scrambling among the loose rocks.. 
We followed, sure that we should see the little 
living form of Baby, or the cold and mangled 
remains; which? 

“T wish she would cry,” said Harry, in a low 
voice, and I knew of what he was thinking. 
Well, at last we found her, and as always, she 
was making a picture of herself, though fast 
asleep. The great dusty sun-bonnet, with which 
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So we organized a party, with lamps and fire- 
works, which Fred Vincent, one of the boarders, 
had brought with him from the city. 
After Harry had said a few soothing words to 
his wife, who was in very delicate health, we all | 
set out, hoping every moment to hear the famil- 
iar bark of Ponto. Which way to go was hard 
to determine, but we kept in the road for some 
time, each man going off on a separate trail 
wherever there were paths, guided back by some 
signal of shout or rocket. 
Ah, sir, what a night that was! Can you im- 
agine it? In the midst of ravines, precipices, 
mighty boulders, from whose surface a fall 
would have been certain death to a child, we 
groped our way, surrounded by the chill and 
gloom of a mountain atmosphere, amidst danger, 
on every hand. Now and then we sent up into 
the darkness a stream of fire that showed us 
fissures at our feet, and mass upon mass of 
frowning, threatening rocks; sometimes we 
slipped on the wet stones, catching at rough, 
shaggy projections to save ourselves from fall- 
ing; shouting, suffering both mental and physi- 
cal tortures, seeing in every cleft the vision of 
the dear little child, seeing also the white, set 
face of the father, whose babe was his earthly 
idol. 
At times we thought we heard cries, or some 
form that seemed human was seen, then all 
would be silent again. 
We looked at our watches. 
been spent in fruitless search. 
Could the baby feet have wandered so far? 
We paused a moment to consider. She must 
have given out with weariness before this, pro- 
vided she had not fallen down some jagged open- 
ing that had proved a grave to her tender body. 
With what trembling hands we reconnoitered 
each chasm. How we shuddered, as now and 
then one of the darkling depths defied our scru- 
tiny, and kept the secret of its charge with 
gloomy fidelity. 
“She couldn’t have come so far,” said the fa- 
ther at last, with a broken voice; ‘“‘we shall find 
her nearer home.” 
He, at least, had not given up hope, but the 
rest of us had. Suddenly—and I shall not for- 
get the thrill of that moment, to my dying day— 
we heard the faint bark of a dog. 
“That’s Ponto!’”’ shouted Harry, and his face, 
by the pale light of our lanterns, seemed almost 
glorified. 
The dog was some distance behind us, and in a 
direction to the left, or easterly; we had been go- 
ing west. Of course we turned immediately, 


Two hours had 


every heart beating high, for as Ponto had left 
the doctor, guided, perhaps, by some mysterious 
intelligence, might he not have found the miss- 


string to Baby’s sweet, dimpled hand. The curls 

streamed like rays of glory from her fair head 

and face, as the light of the lantern fell upon her. 

Harry seemed all at once to lose strength, and 

down he fell upon his knees. It is a curious fact 

that though I am his brother, I never remember 

seeing him shed tears before. We always called 

him the stoic at home, and we never knew that 

his feelings were particularly affected, save by a 

nervous trembling of the lip. But this night he 

just cried like a woman. 

It frightened me to see that strong-hearted 

man who could sever nerves without shrinking, 

give way to his feelings. And yet I wonder if 
there was one among us didn’t feel something 
wet on his cheeks? I knowl did. And if I had 
been a heathen, I think I should have gone down 
on my knees to that dog and said a prayer to 
him. 

Presently some one went to take the child, but 
Harry was on his feet at once. 

“Nobody but me,” he said, under his breath; 
and, did you ever see a father lift the little dead 
child he had loved best of all? Well, that was 
the way he did it; holding it up for a moment, 
as if praying in his heart, and I don’t doubt he 
was. Then the little estray nestled and opened 
her eyes, and said, sleepily,— 

“O, Baby was so hungry,’ with that pretty 
little intonation of voice which was her gift, and 
with which she touched hearts. 

And Ponto,—if there ever was dog language, 
that creature talked incessantly. I’ve no doubt 
he told us the whole story, how he had suddenly 
become impressed that Baby was lost, how he 
had searched and found her, and then seeing 
rockets and lights, had mounted his rocky sen- 
try-stand and called us to come. And we under- 
stood it as well as we could, we poor humans. 

I wonder if Ponto has forgotten it? No, sir, 
there was a look in his eye that said just then, 
dogs are not like men, they never forget. 

Well, sir, you don’t wonder I love this dear, 
old fellow, do you? 
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For the Companion. 
TOUGHEY. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

Messrs. Gill & Dill had an establishment in a 
basement beneath a tin-shop in Battle Street, int 
the city of L.; and one of the smartest bill-posters 
in their employ was Toughey McCann. 

Toughey was short and stout, and had a head 
of red hair, and was just fifteen years old to a 
day. 

He derived the cognomen “‘Toughey”’ from his 
astonishing ability to stand heat and cold without 
flinching. He would post bills hour after hour 
when the mercury was below zero, or in sume 
mer when it stood “among the nineties,’ and 
other people were glad to sit still in any shade 
they could find. 

Toughey was strong, wide-awake and active, 
and he generally earned about ten dollars a week 
at his “trade.” Of this sum he gave four dollars 
a week to his mother, one more he put.by for his 
clothing, and the remainder he placed in a say 
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Toughey never told of his private matters, and | 
no one who saw him laughing with the rest of | 


the boys, would have supposed that he had 
a thought beyond to-day’s bread and butter, or 
that he was any thing more than one of the ordi- 
nary juvenile street jobbers, with his own share 
of independence and rollicksome wit—and pug- 
nacity. 

He had his thoughts, however, and the day he 
was tifteen years old he did a good deal of think- 
ing. It was a bleak, bitter day in winter, and 
there was nothing particular to do in bill-posting. 
The snow went driving by, and as Toughey sat on 
the top of a barrel near the stove, surrounded by 
stacks of paper, and old bills, and mouldy paste- 
buckets and brushes, he looked up and watched 
the feet of the people passing on the sidewalk 
above his head. 

This occupation made him feel uneasy. 

“They’re all doin’ somethin’ or other,’’? grum- 
bled he to himself, “and I aint. I aint makin’ 
my fortin, anyhow.” 

Just then a man came into the cellar with two 
tremendous bundles of bills, and asked for Mr. 
Gill. 

Mr. Gill came forward, and, pointing to the 
bundles he had brought, the man said he wanted 
them posted that day. 

Mr. Gill took one of them in his hand and 
glanced over it. 

“Temperance address by Rev. Henry Mason, 
Alliance Hall, December 31st.” “Henry Ma- 
son!’ said Mr, Gill. “Why, that’s the new min- 
ister down in Marshall Street, that everybody’s 
running after, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, but he was a drunkard once, and he is 
going to tell the people how he became a reformed 
man. They say he has a fearful appetite yet, 
bué he is fighting it hard; and if he can be show- 
ing other men how to fight their appetites, it 
heips him and them, too. Now about these bills 
--they must be posted to-day, without fail.’’ 

“IT don’t see how it can be done,” said Mr. 
Gill. “It is ’most evening now, and very 
stormy.” 

“O, you can manage it. A smart fellow, well 
wrapped up, can finish the job in good time.” 

Mr. Gill’s eyes fell upon Toughey. “Here, 
bey, will you go and put up these?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said Toughey. 

“Not afraid of the cold, hey?” 

“No, sir.” 

In a few minutes the price was agreed upon, 
and the man left the place. 

“Well,” thought Toughey, “they’ve given me 
business, any way. It’s sharp business, too!” 
and he looked up at the driving snow, and list- 
ened to the wind as it went howling by, and 
thought of the biting cold. 

But he went home and got his supper, and 
then returned to the office again. He mixed 
some flour and water, and put it on the stove to 
boil. Then he began to prepare himself. He 
tied his trousers over his boots, put on an extra 
coat, pulled his cap down over his ears, wound 
a comforter twice about his neck, and tucked the 
ends of itin his bosom. By these means Toughey 
made himself weather-proof if not elegant. 

Then he flung his “saddle-bags,” as he called 
them, (a sort of holders, made of leather straps,) 
over his shoulders. Into these he put his bills, 
about a hundred and fifty in each. Some were 
red, and some were yellow, and some were white. 
Next, he got a short, light ladder to aid him 
where he had to work on high walls and fences, 
and finally he brought out his covered pail and 
his brush. 

By this time his paste was sufficiently cooked, 
and he poured it, steaming hot, into his bucket. 

“There,” said Toughey, “I guess I’m ’bout 
ready for Rev. Mr. Henry Mason, E—squire. I 
guess I'll paste him so he’ll stick to his text! 
Now for it!” 

He grasped his pail, shouldered his ladder, and, 
bidding his employer good-night, marched into 
the storm, 

“Sphew!” cried Toughey, as the wind fell 
upon him, and the fine, hard snow cut his nose; 
“this is a reg’lar stinger!” 

But he did not falter. Leaving Battle Street, 
he turned into N, Street, and began work in good 
earnest. The city bells struck eight, and still 
Toughey might have been seen trudging through 
the snow with his ladder and pail, stopping every 
now and then to plaster a bill to a bulletin-board, 
or a tree-curb, or upon the side of a wall. 

It was hard work, and he was beginning to 
think so. “Taint a-learnin’ nothin’ by it, nuther,” 
reflected he. “I aint gittin’ famous, and I aint 
gittin’ rich—that’s so. I aint doin’ nothin’ in 
the world. I wonder if this sort of business is 
all T was made for.” 

On he went from square to square, shouldering 
and unshouldering his ladder, and plying his 
now half-frozen brush. Occasionally some team 
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a moment, but the streets grew more and more | 


lonely, and there was little to interrupt his 
gloomy soliloquics. 

“What's stickin’ bills! Only fetchin’ your 
brush a wipe acrost a fence, and then spatting 
a big newspaper right on to it, and then walkin’ 
off and doin’ it ag’in somewhere else! Anybody 
could do that!” 

It was half-past nine, and his labor was not yet 
over. The wind drove against him fiercely, and 
seemed determined to reach his very bones. 
Toughey actually shivered,—a thing he could 


hardly remember doing before, and not only his | 


fingers but his feet were numb with cold. 

He was plodding on up Prince Street, when he 
noticed three persons standing on the sidewalk 
near a saloon that had a large red lantern 
over its door. They were a gentleman, a lady 
and a little girl,—all genteel-looking people—a 
group one would naturally wonder to see linger- 
ing out in the storm in front of such a place. 

The man seemed determined to go in, but the 
lady was holding him by the arm and entreating 
him in tender, but very earnest tones. The little 
girl also clung to him, sobbing bitterly, and cry- 
ing, “Papa, don’t! Papa, don’t!” 

“Leave me,” said the man, sternly and almost 
harshly. ‘Let me go but once—but once. Iam 
burning up. I shall die unless I have brandy!” 

And still the gentle lady stood faithfully by 
him, weeping and pleading. ‘No, no, No, hus- 
band, no! Come away, do not sin here, to make 
sorrow for us all again. O, come home, and for- 
get your awful craving. It will pass away soon. 
Remember me,—remember little Alice,—remem- 
ber God!”’ 

“My eye!” muttered Toughey to himself. 
“That’s a bad thing to see. He’s after some- 
thin’ to drink, and there’s his wife tryin’ to stop 
him.” 

Toughey stopped a moment in the snow to 
view the sad scene. He could see their faces by 
glimpses in the lamplight,—the man’s haggard 
and fierce, and the woman’s and the little girl’s 
pale and wet with tears. 

His Irish blood took fire. Obeying a resistless 
impulse, he hurried forward excitedly, crying 
out,— 

“Jest you hold him tight, ma’am! I'll go git 
a p’liceman to ’rest him!’ and with that he dis- 
appeared, ladder and all, in the darkness. 

He heard the lady scream out after him. The 
gentleman cried out also, and Toughey stopped 
a moment, and then hiding himself in an alley 
entrance, awaited events. The next instant the 
trio were seen walking rapidly away from the 
saloon. 

“Ha, ha!” cried Toughey, gleefully. “I done 
it that time. Guess he’ll go home now. He’d 
ought ter be ashamed of himself, treatin’ that 
pretty lady so!” 

Thoroughly interested now in the fate of the 
little party, he followed them up the street, keep- 
ing at a careful distance behind. He had already 
been over the same ground, but his zeal led him 
back, and made him forget fatigue and cold. It 
is uncertain whether the tempted man would 
have gone home even now with his gentle and 
loving company (for he would pass at least two 
more liquor saloons on his way) but for a little 
incident that broke completely the dangerous 
current of his thoughts. Close to one of the 
street lamps a large white poster on a bill-board 
caught the eye of little Alice as she passed, and 
she called her mother’s attention to it. The lady 
glanced at it, and, with a quick ery, stopped her 
husband. 

There, on the broad paper posted up but a lit- 
tle while before by the humble bill-boy, the 
wretched man read in great, plain letters, ‘‘Tem- 
perance Address by Rev. Henry Mason. Alliance 
Hall, December 31st.” 

Toughey’s eager eyes were looking and won- 
dering in the distance. He saw the man hang 
his head, and he was near enough to hear him 
pray aloud, “God help me! God help me!” 

He did not fully understand his emotions, but 
knew it must be somehow connected with that 
advertisement of Mr. Mason’s lecture. And this 
view of the case led him to revise the answer to 
his question ‘‘What’s stickin’ bills?” 

“A feller may be of some use when he’s doin’ 
that, after all,’’ concluded Toughey, and he ran 
off with a lighter heart to finish his night's 
work, 

On another cold evening, a fortnight later, that 
same gentleman and lady, and little girl met 
that same boy, in the same slouched hat, and big 


muffler, and double coat, and carrying the same | 


paste-bucket and ladder, 


“Stop, my boy, I want to talk with you.” 


Toughey looked up in some confusion, for he | 
recognized the trio immediately, but he answered 


all the questions put to him. ‘My boy,” said 
the gentleman earnestly, “you have been of great 


the bills you were posting the other night. You 
saved me from giving way to my desire for drink; 
and I fear if I had given way to it, I should per- 
haps have been ruined in soul and body. You 
helped me fight the battle. God gave me the 
victory, but if you had not interposed just in sea- 
son, I should have yielded before [ asked Him “for 
| strength. I shall remember you as long as I live.” 
| The lady seconded her husband's words with 


| still warmer expressions of thanks; and little Al- | 


ice, at a hint from her mother, was nothing loth 
| to “kiss the boy who saved her father.” 

Toughey had no idea that he had done so 
much, and he was entirely unprepared for such 
overwhelming gratitude. But he found that it 
was quite as sincere as it was demonstrative; 
and certainly it proved a singular good fortune 
for him. 

Mr. Mason learned all about his character and 
circumstances, and finding him anxious to study, 


of his mother’s residence. 

Toughey acquired knowledge rapidly, and 
prospered in all he undertook. But he never 
forgot his old ladder, and his paste-brush and 
bucket. Years afterwards, when he took a room 
in college, he had them grouped in quaint fash- 
ion over the foot of his bed, with the motto “Ex- 
celsior,” in big letters, tacked on the ladder’s 
lowest round. 1 
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For the Companion. 
AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 

Some years ago a clergyman in a neighboring 
city, being obliged to leave home with his wife, 
sent to the proper source fora “pulpit supply,” 
expressing a hope that some minister might come 
who would keep the family company till Monday. 

Just as the shadows were falling on Saturday 
afternoon, a very strange-looking man was ush- 
ered into the parlor, where the daughter of the 
house and a young guest were sitting. He gave 
Miss Bell his card, so heavily bordered with 
black as hardly to leave room for his name,— 
“Rey. Mr. Elliot, London, England.” And bow- 
ing with a very theatrical air, this strange speci- 
men of a clergyman exclaimed,— 

“Your humble servant, ladies!” 

He ran his long fingers through his lank, yel- 
low locks, and seated himself in a huge easy- 
chair in the most “make yourself-at-home”’ man- 
ner possible. Then he put himself vigorously at 
work to entertain the ladies. He told them he 
had been for ten years rector at Hampton-on-the- 
Hill; that he had changed his sentiments two 
years ago, since which time he had been minister 
of a Baptist chapel at “Brashaw-by-the-Sea,’”’ 
where he drew immense crowds to hear him 
preach! 

“The rector beside me grew henvious and _ per- 
secuted me so that I had to flee for my life,” he 
said, 

“My wife died of a broken ’eart, her mother 
took my sweet babes, and I fled to a land o’ free- 
dom, where I can worship under my hown vine 
and fig tree, with no proud rector to molest or 
make me afraid!’’ 

Bell wished she had the skill of that rector, 
that she might banish him still further; for she 
could not bear the glance of his eye nor the tone 
of his voice. 

But on he went, at railroad speed, describing 
England and all her glories, and himself and all 
his glories. His uncles were nobles of the land; 
his cousins owned all the fast horses in the king- 
dom, and held most of the fine “livings.” They 
ate and drank at tlfe royal table; and so did he 
“before he cut his own nose off’’ (that was his 
elegant expression) by joining the ranters, as his 
cousin, “Lord Holwood, of Holwood,”’ called the 
Baptists. 

“He was an erratic genius,’’ he said, “and could 
not be tied to one church all the time. He cov- 
eted religious as well as political freedom. He 
meant to adopt America as his country, and by- 
and-by endow a college, or some other great pub- 
lie institution here. He meant to,”—well, we 
have not time or paper to tell all the wonderful 
things this wonderful Englishman meant to do 
in and for this poor, benighted land of ours! 

Young as the girls were, they were wise enough 
to see how inconsistent with all these professions 
were his threadbare coat, his crumpled linen, and 
his cotton gloves, revealing the tip ends of his 
fingers from fringed extremities. They wondered 
that “Lord Holwood”’ didn’t at least patronize his 
Baptist cousin to the extent of a new suit of 
clothes for the honor of the family,—till his es- 
tates should come into his hand, as he said they 
, had not yet done. 





Tea being over, he took a walk, and his tongue | 


flew faster after his return than before; and he 
let out the encouraging fact that his object in 
coming to America was two-fold,—to honor some 
| Yankee lady with his hand and his wealth, as well 


sent him to a school in the city within easy walk | 
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if they were “engaged,” and what amount of 
money they should regard as an inducement in a 
lover, and talked a great deal of trash and non- 
sense. 

As the evening waned, Miss Bell called in the 
servants, gave the minister a Bible, and asked 
‘him to have family worship, although she felt 
that his prayers would have very little effect on 
her. 

She was not annoyed, however, with his 
prayers, for he declined taking the Bible, with 
the remark, “I’m quite too tired to-night to say 
my prayers, miss.” 

When he went to his room, the two girls sat 
down in mute amazement and looked at each 
other. 

“What do you think of him?” asked Bell of 
her friend. 

“I think he’s an impostor or a crazy man, and 
I’m really afraid to stay in the house with him,” 
was the reply. 
| “Fortunately, there are no diamonds for him 
| to steal,’ said Bell. 
| “But his room is next the nursery. He might 

rise in the night and run off with some of the 
| children!’ exclaimed Bell’s friend. 

Bell's cheeks grew suddenly very red. “I 
wont go to bed to-night,” she said. “Let’s go 
up stairs and stand sentinel over the little boys!” 

When they reached the nursery, however, they 
changed their tactics. Their strange guest was 
“sleeping aloud,’’ and interspersing his heavy 
breathings with calls of “‘Who-a-a, gently, Puck! 
At him, hounds!” He was evidently chasing the 
deer of dreamland, and so quite harmless just 
then! 

The key was on the outside of the door, and 
the brave young guest turned it gently, thus 
making a prisoner of his revefence! The girls 
then went to bed and slept quietly. 

At break of day they rose, and at a proper 
time they turned the key again. The daylight is 
such a strengthener of the timid! 

The “minister” had on his Sunday face, as 
well as clean linens, at breakfast. He was quite 
subdued in his manners, and asked minute par- 
ticulars about the way of conducting the services, 
—‘customs were so different in Hengland,” he 
said. 

To the great annoyance of the young girls, the 
“Rev. Mr. Elliot” positively refused to go on be- 
fore them with the little boys, but walked to 
church. beside them. 

Glances were exchanged mingled with sur- 
prise, when the stranger entered the pulpit. 

He read very fluently and very well a long 
psalm, and then remarked, “I believe it is your 
custom, fellow-citizens, to pray after reading the 
Scriptures; but as, by some mistake, I find no 
prayer-book here, we will dispense with that 
form, and I will proceed to read my sermon, 
which is founded on John 1. 

And he read with the tone of a master, an un- 
commonly fine discourse, full of deep, rich 
thought, till the people actually forgot him. 

At the close of the sermon he gave out another 
gem of a hymn, and when the choir had sung it, 
he remarked, in a very business-like tone,— 

“There will be an adjournment until the next 
ringing of the bells, when I will read another 
elegant and elaborate discourse to this audience. 
Amen.” 

The people seemed chained to their pews, and 
one and another asked in amazement, “Who is 
this man?” 

But good Dea. Dale, who was a man of action 
rather than words, stopped to ask no questions 
of those who could not answer them. He el- 
bowed his way through the crowd to the pastor’s 
pew, in which the young folks were imprisoned 
by a cordon of curious ladies. 

“Where did you find that man, Bell?” he 
asked, in his own blunt way. 

Bell told the story, and then whispered in the 
good deacon’s ear, “I don’t want him to go home 
with us again. I’m afraid of him, deacon.” 

“Pll take him with me,” said the old man, 
with a knowing nod, which meant, “I’ll do some- 
thing else with him, too!” 

All this time our clerical friend stood in the 
pulpit, gazing vaguely down on the lingering 
people, as if not sure at which point of the pro- 
ceedings he ought to come down. 

The old deacon went up to him, and asked him 
home to dinner. But there was something in the 
keen gray eye of the good man which made “Rev. 
Mr. Elliot, of London, England,”’ feel a little un- 
comfortable. He declined the invitation, as he 
“had been charged to remain at the pastor's 
house till his return.” 

“You are going home with me,” said the reso- 
lute old gentleman, in a tone which settled the 
question; and in another moment he was walk- 
ing off with him, with the triumphant air of an 
officer who has found “his man!” 





or sidewalk passenger would attract his attention , service to me. I am the man whose name was on | as to patronize the Baptists. He asked the girls; Encouraged by the deacon’s |:ind treatment at 
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dinner, the minister’s tongue soon ReRES § and 


he asked the deacon what he thought of the ser- ; 


mon. 

“I think it was very grand and very able, but 
will you be good enough to tell me who wrote 
it?” asked the deacon, coolly. 

“{ did, of course. That’s my own ’and writ- 
oa ’ cried the minister, drawing the manu- 
script from his pecket. up ll tell you where I. 
did it.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it!” cried the old 
man. “You never wrote that sermon farther 
than to copy it from some book. I don’t believe | 
that you are a minister at all, nor ever a church- | 
goer, or you would have known better how re- | 
ligious worship is conducted.” 

The man was confounded, and dared not open 
his lips, farther than to say, ‘Pay me ten dollars 


straight away and leave the pulpit for another.” | 

“[m not at all sure that I shall allow you to | 
go straight away. I may decide that my duty is 
to hand you over to the police for attempting to 


marksman. 
The stranger sprang up and bega' 
yound for his hat; but the deacon told him to sit 


| was a dangerous plaything for so young a boy. 
| them confidence. It was some time, however, before | 


for this morning’s performance and I will go | 
| sight of the house, though he practiced shooting | bear, and the money received for it, added to the 


an to look | ber, his parents consented that he should go to the 
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“To-morrow. But you will be tired enough after 
a day or two, and give it up.” 
On the morrow Mr. Kibby commenced digging the 


potatoes, and Edgar began his task of picking them 


up. Neither his father or mother imagined that he 


| would persevere to the end. But day after day he | 
| was at his post, working bravely for his prize. 


He was determined to have a new gun and go 
| bear-hunting, and from morning till night, scarcely 
an hour passed but he was talking or thinking about 
|it. Before half the potatoes were dug, Mr. Kibby | 
begun to believe that the boy was in earnest, and 
that sure enough he would fulfil his promise to him. 

At the end of ten days the potatoes were all in the | 
cellar. Edgar had picked up every one of them. 
| His father did as he had agreed to do, and the gun 

was bought in due time. His parents felt that it | 
But 
the skill and caution with which he handled it gave 


his mother would permit him to go with it out of | 
from it every day. Mr. Kibby kept watch of his | 
movements, and finally declared, laughingly, to his | 


wife, that he believed “the boy was about as good | 


All this time Edgar kept in mind his purpose to go | 
| bear-hunting, and one beautiful morning in Octo- 





' woods, thinking that his notion was only child’s 


| the broken gun-stock scattered about. 
| readily guess that Edgar’s exploit made him a hero 


Mr. Kibby had never known his boy to tell a false- 
hood, and was satisfied at least that Edgar thought 
he was telling the truth. But the ideaof such a lit- 
‘tle fellow killing a bear was too incredible. He 
had evidently encountered something, and had a 

| tussle with it, but it seemed as if there must be a 
| mistake somewhere. 

| Well, well,” said Mr. Kibby, finally, “I reckon 
this can’t be all a boy’s notion. Come, Edgar, we’ll 
| go and see where the bear is that you say you’ve 
killed.” 

| And away they went—the boy, and his father, and 
the hired man, and even the mother could not stay 
behind, and dinner was left on the table to cool. 
| They followed Edgar into the woods and saw the 
dead bear with their own eyes. 

Sure enough, Edgar was right. The big, shaggy 
beast lay there before them, with the splinters of 

You will 
in Charleston fora long time. His father suld the 
State bounty, bought the brave boya new gun. But 
Mr. Kibby knew that his son had run a fearful risk, 


| and for several years afterwards, he always accom- ' 
| as half the old hunters.” | 
get money under false pretences,” said the old | 


panied him when he went hunting. 





THE HANDFUL OF EARTH. 
The following exquisite ballad is from a Dublin 


down and confess to him the whole story of his | Play, and that he would soon be tired of it, and | Paper 


imposture, or he would “see to him” at once. | 

Weak and trembling, with ashen lips, the fel- | 
low then confessed that he had been on the stage | 
for three years, and had recently come with a! 
company to play in one of the prominent thea- | 
tres. But he had fallen into such habits of in- | 
temperance that he was no dependence, and had | 
becn dismissed. He was penniless; and in cast- 
ing about for some way to earn his bread, he re- | 
membered an old friend who had left the stage | 
and become a very successful Baptist minister. 
So he had copied out a grand sermon of Christ- | 
mas Evans, an eminent and eloquent Welsh | 
preacher, and made this his debut in his new pro- | 
fession! 

He made his first call at the bookstore where 
ministers often gathered, told his story to a clerk, 
and in the absence of the proprietor was sent to 
this church. 

After giving him a wholesome lecture, much 
good advice and a salutary fright, the pity of the 
deacon was moved, and he promised to give him 
a trial in his counting-room, if he would sign the 
temperance pledge. 

The impostor fell on his knees in gratitude. 
He accepted a dollar for his lodging and his 
breakfast, and was to report himself to the dea- 
con the next morning at his lumber wharf, 
which, however, he never did. 

Cases like this are very rare; but it shows to 
what absurd and wicked devices bad habits will 
sometimes lead men. 


——— ++ 
For the Companion. 


EDGAR KIBBY AND HIS NEW GUN. 





By Franklin B. Gage. 

Edgar Kibby lived in the town of Charleston, Vt., 
many years ago. At the time of which we write, he | 
was about ten years old, a strong, healthy boy, quite 
small, but full of life and spirit. He was keen of | 
observation, quick to understand, and handy at any | 
thing he attempted to do. More than this, he pos- 
sessed wonderful coolness and courage as the se- 
quel will show. 

Living in a region where hunting was a common 
occupation, Edgar early acquired a taste for it him- 
self, and became well informed on all matters of 
wild “wood-craft.” He had often accompanied his 
father in the forest and helped carry the small game, 
such as partridges, rabbits and squirrels. He had 
learned how his father loaded and fired his gun, 
and felt sure that he could do it himself quite well. 
So one day, in the autumn that he was ten years old, 
he asked his father to give him have a gun for his 
own use. 

“What do you want a gun for?” 
Kibby. 

“O, so I can go hunting and kill a bear.” 

“Kill a bear, you little whappet. Why! if you 
should meet a bear you would turn and run the first 
thing.” 

“No, I wouldn’t; I would shoot him dead!’’ 

“Shoot him, you foolish boy,—why, you don’t 
know what you are talking about. More like you’d 
make a meal for the bear, and you wouldn’t be more 
than a mouthful for him, either.” 

“Of course, if I didn’t have any thing to shoot 
him with first. But if I have a gun I knowI’d shoot 
& bear before he could get hold of me. Now, father, 
wont you buy me a gun?” 

“No, Edgar, I can’t afford it.” 

“Yes, youcan. I'll work and earn it.” 

“Well, what will you do to earn it?” 

“O, I'll do any thing.” 

“Let me see. Will you pick up all the a 
this fall?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, we shall have three hundred bushels or 
more, It you will pick them all up you shall have a 
new gun.” 


“Tl do it, and I'll do it good, too. When shall I 


asked Mr. 





begin 9°” 


come back. 

Bears had not been seen in that vicinity for sev- | 
| eral years. Had there been, the parents would not, 
| of course, have allowed him to venture away alone. 

To please the boy, his father gave him a bullet and 
some big shot, and let him load his gun with a 
‘“‘bear-charge.”” 

“Now I can shoot the bear and kill him dead,” | 
said Edgar. 

Mr. Kibby laughed. “Be sure and bring the bear 
| with you when you come home,” said he. 

A moment more, and followed by many kind cau- 
| tions, Edgar started up the hill towards the woods. 
The air was cool and the sky was cloudless. Edgar 
| entered the woods and began to “hunt.” There 
were plenty of squirrels in the trees, but he dis- 
dained to waste his powder and ballon such puny 
game. Occasionally a partridge strutted across his 
way, but Edgar was looking fora bear. 

For more than two hours he wandered among the 
trees, and at the end of that time began to feel | 
pretty tired. But the ambition of his expected ex- 
ploit inspired him so that he was not easily discour- 
aged. Finally he crossed a ledge of rocks, and as he 
went down the opposite side, he came to a large, 
fallen pine tree. He stepped upon the trunk, 
walked along this a few steps, and jumped off on the 
lower side. 

Just as he struck the ground what should the boy 
see but a huge black bear sitting on his haunches, 
not ten feet in frontof him. The bear was not in 
the least frightened. He had heard Edgar's ap- 
proach, and was not taken by surprise. 

Neither was Edgar disturbed. The black beast 
was the very fellow he was looking for. Fora min- 
ute old Bruin sat there, peering out of his shaggy, 
cunning eyes, and measuring his smal! antagonist. 
Probably he was thinking what a nice morsel the 
boy would make for his dinner. At any rate, he 
seemed to survey the little hunter with a great deal 
of satisfaction. 

It was a critical moment, but the plucky lad was 
ready for it. With the coolness and deliberation of 
a veteran hunter, he aimed at the bear's heart and 
fired—and Bruin tumbled over backwards, mortally 
wounded. Edgar, cautious as he was brave, stepped 
back a few paces to keep clear of the brute’s dying 
struggles. 

Presently the bear lay perfectly still. Then Edgar 
went close to him and punched him with the muzzle 
of his gun. There was no motion or sign of life, and 
the boy felt sure that the beast was dead. But hap- 
pening to remember some old hearsay about the 
habit which certain cunning animals have of sham- 
ming death when they are only wounded, Edgar was 
afraid that his bear might be playing him a trick, 
and he determined to make sure of his game. 

He knew that if he went home and told his father 
he had killed a bear, and no bear was found when he 
came back to show the proof, it would look as if he 
had told a lie. That would never do, certainly. 
Bruin should not fool him that way, he thought, and 
forthwith he commenced pounding the bear’s head 
with the butt of his gun. 

Before he had struck many blows off flew the 
stock in splinters. Nothing daunted, he continued 
his pounding until he was sure the bear was dead, 
and then shouldered the battered and bent gun-bar- 
rel, and started home to tell the story. 

Mr. Kibby and the hired man had been at work 
burning over aclearing. When they came home to 
dinner Edgar had not returned and the mother was 
in trouble about him. The father, now quite as 
anxicus as she was, resolved to go in search of him, 
when lo, just as he was turning towards the door, in 
walked the boy with the battered gun-barrel on his 
shoulder. 

“Why, what have you been doing to your gun?” 
exclaimed Mr. Kibby, in astonishment. 

“Killed a bear with it.” 

“Killed a bear? Are you crazy?” 

“No, nota bit. I have killed a bear, truly. I was 
afraid he was not dead; so I pounded his head with 
the gun and broke it.” 

“Look at me,” said Mr. Kibby, sternly. 
telling the truth?” 

“Yes, father, I hare killed a bear, and I can go 


“Are you 


It’s sailing I am at the dawn of day, 
To my. brother that’s over the sea, 

But it’s little I'll care for my life any where, 
For it’s breaking my heart will be; 

But a treasure I'll take, for ould Ire jana’ 8 sake 
That I'll prize all belonging above; 

| It’s a handful of earth from the land of my birth, 
From the heart of the land that I love. 


And wont the poor lad in his exiie be glad, 
When he sees the brave present I bring! 
And wont there be flowers from this treasure of ours | 
In the warm of the beautiful spring! 
Och, Erin machree! though it’s partin’ we be, 
It’s a blessing I'll leave on your shore, 
And your mountains and streams I'll see in my 
‘dreams 
Till I cross to my country once more. 


ADVENTURE OF THE “STONE- 
WALL COW-BOYS.’’ 
In the month of August, 1873, eight men of a set 
of Texas herders known as the “Stonewall cow- 
boys” set out to find the camp of a party of Indians 


ing cattle and horses. The leader of the whites was 
a man named Moss. He and all his band were reck- 
less to the last degree. The trail led them up toa 
plateau on “Pack-saddle Mountain,” and there they 
came suddenly upon twenty Indians, who were hav- 
ing a jovial time over a fat barbecue. 

The surprise would have been complete, had it not 
been for a young “brave,’’ who had taken his seat 
on the edge of the plateau which overlooked the val- 
ley, for the purpose of keeping a lookout for any 
approaching foe. 

He did not observe the approach of the boys until 
they were within forty or fifty yards of him. Giving 
one shrill whoop, he fled precipitately for the camp, 
the cow-boys following him as rapidly as possible. 
The moment they gained the elevation of the plateau, 
with the quick eye of frontiersmen in such matters, 
they saw that it was possible to get between the Ind- 
ians and their horses, and their first move was to do 
so, which proved successful. 

As soon as the Indians discovered the position of 
affairs, they made a determined charge upon the 
whites, and an almost hand-to-hand encounter en- 
sued, but the whites stood their ground with such 
dogged resolution and obstinacy that their assailants 
at length gave way and fell back to the protection of 
the chaparral in the vicinity of their camp. 

In this first encounter four of the whites were 
wounded, three of them so severely that they were 
unable to take any part in the subsequent fighting ; 
consequently, only five effective men were left to 
contend with fifteen or more Indians. 

Three times subsequently the latter made desperate 
charges upon the boys, for the purpose of driving 
them back, and thus regaining possession of their 
horses; but, as one of them said to us afterwards, 
“We did not drive worth a cent;’’ and aftera fourth 
fruitless attempt, the Indians appeared to be com- 
pletely demoralized, and retired entirely out of view 
behind the chaparral. 

Thinking they had left the field for good, the 
whites laid down their guns and turned their atten- 
tion to their wounded comrades. Ina few moments, 
however, they perceived the Indian chief, who had 
made himself conspicuous in every charge by his 
reckless bravery, advancing towards them once more, 
closely followed by eight or ten warriors. 

The boys instantly sprang to their arms, and waited 
the expected onset; but when the Indians discovered 
that the whites were prepared, and quietly awaiting 
their approach, their hearts failed them, and all ex- 
cept the chief fell back again to the protection of 
the chaparral. 

Mr. Moss, who told me of this incident, said that 
the chief turned towards his recreant followers and 
harangued them in a loud voice for some moments, 
and although Moss could not of course understand 
what was said, his gestures and manner spoke as 


upon his demoralized men, for he urged them in 
vain to renew the fight. 








and show him to you.” 


advanced at a slow and deliberate walk, “selitary and 


who had been lurking around the settlements, steal- 


plainly as words that the appeal was a most earnest 
one to make another charge; but if this were so, it 
seems that the power of eloquence had no effect 


The chief at length appeared to be satisfied of this 
fact himself, and indignantly turning from them, he 


alone,”’ towards the boys, every now and then stop- 
ping a moment to discharge his Winchester rifle. 

In this manner he leisurely approached them, 
knowing, of course, that he was going to certain 
death, until he was within thirty paces of the whites, 
when he fell dead, pierced with a half-dozen bullets. 
He had deliberately made up his mind to “die in 
harness” rather than go back in disgrace to his peo- 
ple. None of the Indians (except those left dead 
upon the ground) were seen after the fall of their 
chief. 

The result of this fight was twenty-five American 
horses, that had been stolen by the Indians. 


——_+er > 





For the Companion. 


HOW PIANOS ARE MADE. 

It is a pleasant thought that Pianos are so gener- 
ally found in American homes, bringing to thous- 
ands of family cireles the gentle and softening influ- 
ence of music. How much of our domestic pleasure 
depends on the singing of glees and ballads, of hu- 
; morous and pathetic melodies!) And what can more 
»| properly and pleasantly close the Sabbath day, than 
the custom of twilight and evening psalm and hymn 
singing, to which the sweet tones of the Piano add 
so much of grace and melody. 

And yet, almost universal in use as the piano is, 
few people know how intricate an instrument it is; 
how many and delicate are its processes of manu- 
facture; or are aware that years must elapse be- 
tween the cutting of the various kinds of wood from 
which it is made, and its final appearance complete 
and beautiful, in the homes it so much adorns, 








THE CHICKERING FACTORY. 


It was with these thoughts in mind that we recent- 
ly visited the famous Piano Manufactory of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, on Tremont Street. The build- 
ing itself is an imposing though perfectly plain 
structure, with a cupola which may be seen at a 
great distance in every direction. The ground occu- 
pied by it is more than eight hundred feet long, and 
fifty feet wide, and the factory is larger than any 
other for making pianos in the country. The instru- 
ments made here are celebrated the world over for 
their superior excellence, and are produced at tho 
rate of between fifty and sixty a weck. 

And now let us observe the various processes by 
which a mass of rough boards and timber, steel, 
iron, ivory, felt and cloth, is gradually turned into 
the beautiful polished, carved and sweet-sounding 
instruments with which we are all familiar. 

First we find ourselves in a large room called the 
“stock-room”’; here are colleeted the rude materials 
of which the pianos are made, and it is from here 
that they are taken to the rooms where each part is 
in order fashioned and finished. 

You can scarcely guess how these plain picces of 
wood, some of them glued roughly together, are 
brought into use, and finally become the exquisitely 
polished and carved parts of the completed piano; 
but as you proceed through the factory, the making 
and use of each separate piece of the instrument is 
revealed to you. 

Out of the “stock-room” you pass into what is 
called the “mill.’”’ It is a very long room, with a 
perpetual buzz and whirl of machinery, which occu 
pies the two sides and centre, two aisles enabling 
you to pass along on either side and observe it all. 
Wheels are whirling, and saws are whizzing, and 
shavings are flying in all directions; the rough wood 
is being planed as smooth as glass, and, with aston- 
ishing rapidity, blocks are being cut into definite 
shapes. 

Here is a man with oblong blocks, perhaps two or 
two and a half feet long. By him is a machine with 
a long, narrow saw, which looks like a mere strip of 
steel. He sets it agoing, takes up one of the plain 
blocks, which has pencil-marks on it, applies it to 
the little saw, and before you know it, the block has 
been cut into the shape of a handsomely-curved 
piano leg. 

Another machine whirls two short, thick knives 
around a circle so rapidly that you cannot see them. 
A man pushes a broad, rough board under the 
knives, when instantly you sce its face being 
smoothed off in a constantly advancing circle. So, 
all through the room, planing and sawing-machines 
are busy turning the rough wood into its first stages 
of preparation for the final use. 

One curious sight is a huge log of rosewood being 
gradually sawed into the thin strips used for ve- 
neering. It is this beautiful wood which is brought 
from South America, which covers the piano; and 
the machine passes to and fro, shaving off only one 
veneer at a time, the strips growing larger at each 
passage of the saw, until the whole is cut up. 
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interesting operation, in the sawing, by machin- | 
ery, of the fancy patterns of the racks, which 


above. | 
More interesting still, perhaps, is the room | 


the duty set down for him to do. Two large ele- 
vators run from the basement to the attic, large 


. * . n | P | : 
hold the music when one is playing. These are | where the rosewood veneers—the tops and sides | enough to carry pianos up and down. 


done in all sorts of graceful designs, and very | 


rapidly, by means of little saws which work in 
and out the thin strips of rosewood with amaz- 
ing rapidity. These racks are fashioned from a 
piece consisting of three layers of wood, the 
grain of each layer running a different way. 
The object of this is to impart greater strength 
to the rack; and although the pieces thus made 
are very thin, it is almost impossible to break 
them. 

The Carving-Room is next entered, and here 
are fifteen or twenty men dexterously carving 
the legs and pedals, which are held in vices. A 
machine in another room, with a curious action, 
has already prepared the legs, roughly fash- 
ioned by the saw of which I have spoken, by im- 
parting outlines of the ornaments; and under 
the skilful hands of the carvers, these are speedi- 
ly taking the finished shape of leaves, grapes, 





flowers, and so on, which you see on the legs of | /, 


the completed piano. 

On the same floor you find yourself in the 
“Machine Room No. 2.” Here is a bewildering 
variety of machinery, each piece of which is full 
of interest, and if we only had time, well worthy | 
of study. The most delicate operations are per- | 
formed, such as making the small “action | 
screws” and “bridge pins,” “caps’’ and “dies.” 

In the “Skeleton Room’ you see the iron 
frames which appear when you lift the piano 
cover. It is upon this frame that the strings are 
stretched, held at either end by rows of pins, and | 
passing at one end over metallic bars. 


AMMMAAAdN Abdi fA KbUMAdA AMAA AMAA 





THE CIRCULAR SCALE, 


You will observe that the form of the space 
over which the strings pass is exactly the shape 
ofaharp. This will hint to you that the princi- 
ple of the piano is similar to that of a harp, 
the main difference being that, instead of thrum- 
ming the strings directly with the fingers, you 
strike keys, which are connected with soft ham- 
mers, which, thus impelled, strike upon the 
strings from beneath. 

Formerly the strings were fixed on the piano 
frame in what is called “the straight scale;’’ that 
is, the points where the hammers struck the 
strings were in a straight line from the treble 
to the bass. 

A great improvement on this method of piano- 





| another room, where you see two men on each 
' side of a piano-top in their shirt-sleeves, rapidly | 





making was invented by Jonas Chickering, some 
thirty years ago. This was the substitution of 
the “circular” for the “straight” seale. The il- | 
lustration given shows the circular scale. | 
It will be seen that the strings, instead of being | 
in a parallel row, cross each other, the higher and 
smaller strings crossing and running under the 
lower and larger ones. By this means the scale 


were crowded and cramped in the straight scale, 
now have free play and plenty of room to strike. 
The line of the hammers, instead of being | 
straight, is circular, and this gives the name to 
the scale. 

The result has been that the pianos made by 
this method have proved far superior to the old 


\ 
' 
| 

was made more open, and the hammers, which | 


ones in depth, power and tone; and it is credita-| - 


ble to the liberality of the elder Chickering that ; 
he refused to have this very valuable invention | 
patented, and thus freely gave its benefits to all 
piano-makers, who at once adopted it. 


-assing on, you are led into a little room where 


of the piano—are being made to wear the perfect- 
ly smooth and shining appearance which you see 
on the finished instrument. 








THE CASE ROOM. 


These tops and sides are first varnished with 
five or six coats of varnish in a large room sole- 
ly devoted to this work; then they are carried to 





rubbing it with pumice stone,—a very hard piece | 
of work, for it requires great strength in the | 
arms, and endurance. Then the pieces are pol- | 
ished, and rubbed with “rotten” stone, and final- | 
ly come out perfectly smooth, and as reflective as | 
the clearest looking-glass. . 

Other rooms show you the minute processes by 
which the smaller and more delicate parts of the 
piano are made; for the tone and quality of the 
piano depend upon every minute piece of the 
many which together make up the whole. 

In the “Action Room” you see these delicate 
parts being quickly fashioned; while, in other 
rooms, the ‘“‘bushing,” or protecting of all the 


| holes and pieces which come in contact on the in- 


terior, is done with the finest and most costly kind 
of felting, made expressly for the purpose. 

Here, too, you may see the “hammers,” which, 
striking on the strings from below, produces the 
musical sounds, made of white felt, the thick 
hammers being for the bass notes, and the thin 
for the higher notes. The keys are made in this 
part of the factory. 

The factory has every careful device against 
fire, and is managed with a system of perfect or- 
der. Alarm clocks in the different stories tell the 
tale whether the night watchman faithfully 
makes his half-hourly rounds at night or not. 
An alarm telegraph, reaching from the factory 
across the street to the private room of the super- 
intendent, apprizes him, by ringing a bell at his 
bedside, when for any reason there is need of his 
presence at the factory in the night-time. 





POLISHING. 


Iron water-pipes stretch across the top of each 


there are iron, steel and copper wires, of all doorway, (the double doors being of iron, and 
degrees of thickness. Here is a machine which | perfectly tight when shut,) and these pipes are 
holds a steel wire tightly and horizontally be-| perforated with little holes, so that in the event 
tween two points. A man fastens another wire lora fire, the space between the iron doors may 
to this—either one of copper or one of iron— | be supplied with water to keep the doors from 
and before you know it, this has wound itself | getting too hot. Four hydrants at each corner 
rapidly around the fixed wire, from end to end, | of the factory afford it an ample water supply; 
and behold, there is a piano string all completed! | and no fires whatever are allowed in the build- 
All the strings, from the deepest bass to the | ing. 

most piping treble, are made in this little room,| The machinery is run by a very powerful and 
by this single machine, and by one skilful work- | imposing engine of one hundred and twenty horse 
man. | power; and the force of workmen ranges from 
You then go through two very long rooms, in | four to five hundred, Several men are employed 
one of which the cases—the wooden bodies of the | whose sole duty it is to go about all day long, 
pianos—are being veneered and put together, and | from room to room, with hand-carts, into which 
the adjusted pieces at last begin to take a shape | he gathers the mass of shavings and bits of wood 
familiar to you; and in the other room the sound-| which are constantly accumulating. 

ing-boards are being made, glued strips of wood| The workmen are all drilled to perform service 
being attached to them, and held down by sup-| in case of a fire, and at an alarm, know just the 





The last room you enter is a very large one, 
full of all kinds of pianos, all complete and ready 
for sale. There are “grands,” “uprights” and 
“squares,”? some plain, others very richly orna- 
mented; and from here they are distributed to 
many homes in the course of a year, carrying 
sweet sounds and a perpetual fund of pleasure to 
hearts made happy by their appearance, 





NOT KNOWING. 


I know not what shall befall me; 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And at each step in my onward path 
He makes new scenes to arise, 
And every joy He sends to me 
Is a strange and sweet surprise, 


O! wistful, blissful ignorance! 
It is blessed not to know: 

It keeps me still in the arms of God, 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest 
In the bosom that loves me so, 


So I go onward, not knowing— 
I would not if I might; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than walk alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


saving of labor and of trouble in ascertaining the 
charge upon letters sent abroad is worthy the 
best efforts of all governments. 





POPPING THE QUESTION. 


To make love seems to come quite naturally to 
most people, but when the time arrives to propose 
marriage, the lover is often quite at a loss how to do 
it gracefully. As the opportunity usually occurs 
only once or twice in a lifetime, few men have any 
practice in the art of “‘popping the question,” and of 
course instead of doing it in the best possible man- 
ner, they sometimes make themselves ridiculous, 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may be, 
this does not often make any difference in the re. 
ception of the proposal. That has usually been de- 
termined before hand, 

In olden times it was the fashion for a suitor to go 
down on his knees to a lady when he asked her to 
become his wife, which, with very stout gentlemen, 
was an uncomfortable proceeding. The way in 
which Daniel Webster proposed to Miss Fletcher 
was more modern, being at the same time neat and 
poetic. Like many other lovers, he was caught hold- 
| ing a skein of thread or wool which the lady had 
been unravelling. 

“Grace,” said he, “we have been untying knots, 
Let us see if we can tie one which will not untie in 
a lifetime.” 

With a piece of tape he fashioned half a true lov- 
er’s knot, Miss Fletcher perfected it, and a kiss put 
the seal to this symbolical bargain. 

Most men when they “pop” by writing are more 





No department of the government of our own 
country or of other civilized countries has been 
more improved during the last generation or two 
than that of the post-office. Thousands of persons 
are now living who can remember when there was 
not a uniform rate of postage for letters, but a 
difference according to the distance they were to 
be sent. Even the younger generation of men 
can recall the time when postage on a letter to 
California was ten cents, although it was but 
three cents to any other part of the country. 

All this has been changed, so far as postage 
rates in the United States are concerned, and the 
whole postal Jaw has been much simplified. But 
the rates to foreign countries vary greatly. 
These rates are established by treaties with each 
country, and they differ so widely that it is hard- 
ly ever safe to post a letter or paper to foreign 
parts without inquiring of the post-office clerk if 
the matter is properly prepaid. 

Some of the variances are quiteamusing. Sup- 
pose, for instance, one wishes to send a letter to 
Egypt. In the first place, it makes a difference 
whether it is to go to Alexandria or to some other 
part of that country. Besides this, in each case 
there are six different rates, according to the way 
the letter is to go. If one marks on the outside 
of a letter to Alexandria, “British Mail via Brin- 
disi,’’ the charge for the letter will be twenty 
cents for a half ounce. But write, “German 
mail, direct, via Trieste,’ and it is but eleven 
cents. 

A letter to either Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, Canada or the Sand- 
wich Islands, will go for six cents, but to France 
the lowest rate is nine cents. 

The rate for a letter to Greenland by way of 
Denmark is two cents lower than the rate on a 
letter to France. The rate to Shanghai is six 
cents more than to any other post-office in China; 
and it costs eight cents less to send a letter to 

Australia than to Guatemala. 

These differences are not only absurd, they are 
vexatious; and an effort has lately been made to 
do away with them. A great postal Congress, 
composed of representatives of twenty or more 
governments in Europe and America, met in 
Berne, Switzerland, to draw up a postal system 
and a tariff that should apply equally to all cor- 
respondence carried on between any two coun- 
tries joining the Union. A plan was agreed upon, 
which will be adopted if the governments repre- 
sented in the Congress ratify the treaty. 

The general rate in our money will be four 
cents for each letter sent from one country to an- 
other within the Union; but if there is a sea-voy- 
age of more than three hundred miles the rate 
will be six cents. The result would be, so far as 
we are concerned, a charge of six cents on each 
letter sent to any part of Europe, and of four 
cents to Canada if the Dominion should join the 
Union. 

As the greater part of our foreign mail maiter 
is now sent to the European countries, to which 
we pay but six cents postage, there would be but 
little gain in money by the adoption of this uni- 
form system, but there would be a great gain in 
convenience. Instead of carrying letters to the 
post-office to be weighed, and inquiring the post- 
age on each, we should have no more difficulty 
or uncertainty than with letters to friends in the 
next town. One stamp for home letters and two 
for foreign is a rule which the most stupid could 
remember. The foreign intercourse of all coun- 





tries has increased so much of late years that the 


straightforward and matter-of-fact. Richard Steele 
| wrote to the lady of his heart, ““Dear Mrs. Scurlock 
| (there were no misses in those days), I am tired of 
| calling you by that name, therefore say a day when 
| you will take that of madam. Your most devoted 
| humble servant, RICHARD STEELE.” She fixed the 
day, accordingly, and Steeled her name instead of 
her heart to the suitor. 

The celebrated preacher, Whitefield, proposed 
marriage to a young lady in a very cool manner— 
as though Whitefield meant a field of ice. He ad- 
dressed a letter to her parents without consulting 
the maiden, in which he said that they need not 
be at all afraid of offending him by a refusal, as he 
thanked God he was quite free from the passion 
called love. Of course the lady did not conclude 
that this field, however white, was the field for her. 

The brothers Jacob and William Grimm, whose 
fairy stories are doubtless known to many of our 
readers, were exceedingly attached to each other, 
and had no desire to be married. But it was thought 
proper by their friends that one of them should be- 
come a husband, and Jacob being the elder, it was 
agreed that he should be the one to enter the bonds 
of matrimony. 

A suitable lady was found, but Jacob declined to 
do the courting, requesting William to act as his 
agent. William consented, but soon found that he 
was in love, and wanted the lady for himself. He 
could not think, however, of depriving his brother 
of such a treasure, and knew not how to act. An 
aunt kindly relieved him in his difficulty by telling 
Jacob, who willingly resigned the damsel to his 
brother, and went out of the way till she had been 
made Mrs. William Grimm. 

A Scotch beadle was the one who popped the ques- 
tion in the grimmest manner, He took his sweetheart 
into the graveyard, and, showing her a dark corner, 
said, ““Mary, my folks lie there. Would you like to 
lie there, Mary?” Mary was a sensible lassie, and, 
expressing her willingness to obtain the right to be 
buried near the beadle’s relations by uniting herself 
to him in wedlock. 

A similar unromantic view of the subject was taken 
by another Scotch maiden. Upon her lover remark- 
ing, “I think I'll marry thee, Jean,” she replied, 
‘Man Jock, I would be muckle obleeged to ye if ye 
would.” 

BOOKS WHICH I SHOULD READ. 

Among the boys who take the Companion there 
may be those who are secretly cherishing the desire 
for “a life on the ocean’s wave.”’ Before they aban- 
don a good home for the rough life of a sailor, we 
advise them to read “Nimrod of the Sea, or The 
American Whaleman,” published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. They will be interested in the 
romance, but sobered by the harshness of life on & 
whaler. The author graphically describes from per- 
sonal experience and observation, the methods by 
which whales are captured and converted into oil, 
the peculiarities of their structure and habits, and 
the still more interesting traits of their bold captors. 

Boys and girls who are in the habit of observing 
animals may have had suggested to them certain 
questions, which they are unable to answer, concern- 
ing the nature and the intellect of their pet lamb, oF 
dog, or cat, or pony. If they will read “Chapters on 
Animals,” by Hammerton, (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton,) they will not only find their questions an- 
swered, but will also be entertained with many a2- 
ecdotes of brutes. The style of the book is that of 
an agreeable conversationalist who never wearies, 
but always exhilarates his listeners. The excellent 
illustrations are as interesting to look upon as the 
printed matter is to read. 

It is seldom that we recommend a love-story t0 
boys or girls, but “Gunnar, a Tale of Norse Life,” 
by H. H. Boyesen, (J. R. Osgood & Co.,) is so pure 
and healthy, that we do not hesitate to commend it 
as a suitable book for the hours when the mind 
seeks entertainment. The scene is laid in Norway. 
The characters are the peasants and farmers of that 
romantic land. The woods and the mountains are 
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painted in words; the quaint customs of the quaint 
people, their quiet but passionate life are photo- 
graphed. The love and wooing of the hero and 
heroine are chastely told in delicate and vigorous | 
English. It is a book which will not debilitate the 
reader. 

That boy who has a friend whose companionship 
is instructive and stimulating, goes to one of the best | 
schools, even if it is a small one. Such a friend | 
may be found in the memoir of Frank R. Firth, 
published under the title of “The Young Engineer,” 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. After graduating at the 
Institute of Technology, in this city, he began his 
life-work as a flagman in an engineer corps, working 
on a Western railroad. He passed rapidly through 
the various grades of his profession, until, at the age 
of twenty-four, he became chief-engineer and super- 
intendent of the Atchinson and Nebraska Railroad. 
His friends looked forward to the time when he 
should stand among the first railroad men of the 
country. His death, at the early age of twenty-five, 
caused by an accident, blighted the anticipation, but 
his life was long enough to teach that hard work 
and the habit of doing well the smallest duty, se- | 
cures success, 


4d 
or 





HORACE GREELEY IN JAIL, 

One of the most ludicrous incidents in Horace 
Greeley’s only trip to Europe was his getting into 
jail. He was one of the American Commissioners at 
the Paris Exposition of Industry, and when in Paris 
was arrested on complaint of a French sculptor, who 
had sent a statue to the World’s Fair in New York 
city. Mr. Greeley had been one of the Managers of 
this Fair, and the artist asserted that his statue had 
been injured, and held Mr. Greeley responsible for 
three thousand dollars damages. 
not let Horace go unless three thousand dollars was | 
deposited as security. It was late when he was ar- | 
rested, and his friends’ checks on the banks were not 
satisfactory, as the bailiffs could not draw the 
amount till the next day. 

There was no escape, and ke was put in prison, 
breathing maledictions on the French police, aad 
French law in general. The next morning he was 
in high spirits, and said to a visitor, “‘This has been 
one of the most fortunate incidents of my life. 
Without it, I doubt if I ever should have had the 
opportunity to see good society. Scarcely had I ar- 
rived last evening when I was waited on by a dele- 
gation of the aristocrats, and invited to join their 
mess. Last evening at dinner we hada prince at the 
head of the table, and I was flanked on the one side 
by acount and on the other by a baron. If I only 
remain here long enough, I shall not only learn the 
French language, but good manners into the bar- 
gain.” 





| 


The bailiffs would | 





DISGUSTED WITH GAS, 


Prof. Wilson, the famous “Christopher North” of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, was given to late study at 
night. He was often over his books and at work 
with his pen till the small hours of the morning. 
When gas was first coming into use in Edinburgh, a 
friend suggested to him that he would find it very 
convenient for use in his study, as it would never 
burn out, like oil. 

The professor went to see it in his friend’s house, 
was delighted, and at once introduced it into his 
own. He congratulated himself that he could now 
work till morning without any fear of exhausting his 
lamp. But the first night disgusted him, and ended 
the experiment. He sat down at his desk and worked 
till midnight with great satisfaction. Then he stopped 
writing and fell into a reverie, which lasted about 
an hour. Suddenly starting from his reverie, con- 
scious that it was late, he blew out the gas, and 
threw himself on the lounge to sleep. In an hour or 
two he awoke nearly stifled, and the study was filled 
with a horrible stench. The next day the professor, 
horrified at the danger he had run, had the pipes 
taken out again, and returned to harmless lamps. 


++ 


WHAT THE TYPES DO. 


The types do make wretched work, at times, with 
& man’s speech, ‘While men slept, the devil sowed 
tares,” said the eloquent Dr. Bethune. Judge of his 
surprise, when he found himself reported in a relig- 
ious journal as saying “the devil sawed trees.”” An 
editor wrote of the burial of a beloved youth, “Dis- 
consolate friends stood riveted to the spot;” but his 
own compositors made him say, ‘“Disconsolate fiends 
stood riveted to the sport.” In the manuscript of 
his “Still Hour,’”’ Prof. Phelps wrote, “A dead calm 
at sea,” but in the book it reads, “A dead clam at 
sea.” William Jay, of Bath, once preached a ser- 
mon from the text, ‘All that a man hath will he give 
for his life.’””. It was printed, and when the proof- 
sheets came to him for correction, he found the text 
reading, ‘All that a man hath will he give for his 
wife.” Instead of correcting the error in the usual 
way, he wrote on the margin, “That depends on cir- 
cumstances.” 


OSes ae 
HOW A SQUAW DRESSES, 

Of course civilization has its troubles. Some of 
our girls may think that among these are the bother 
of making dresses and the vexation of dressing. 
“Stitch, stitch, stitch,” may be sounding in their 
ears, varied by ‘Dress, dress, dress.” Such should 
interview a squaw of whom we have heard, and 
learn from her the art of making and putting on 
dresses. 

The dressing-room was the sidewalk in front of 
the post-office at Austin, Nev. She sat down on the 


curb-stone, and, unrolling a bundle of calico, began 


finished. Putting it on over her old clothes, the | 
squaw pulled out a pin here, a peg there, untied a | 
string in another place, took one step forward, and, | 
presto! the old clothes lay in the gutter. Gathering 
up the rags so quickly shed, this noble daughter of 


| the plains cast one look of triumph on the specta- | 


tors which plainly, said, “Let your pale-face dames 
beat that!’ and then skipped gracefully off in the 
direction of the camp of her kinsmen. 


i 
SENT FREE TO JANUARY. 

We will send the Companion FREE TO JANU- 
ARY, 1875, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1874. 

CIRCULARS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS will be 
sent to all subscribers who wish them as aids in | 


getting new names. | 





| should be his last. 





| 
REFORMED BY HIS FAMILY. | 
There is hope of reform in any vicious man, so 
long as love for parents, or wife, or children has a 
strong hold on his heart. One of our exchanges tells 
an interesting story of a thief who gave up thieving 
simply through love to his family: 


A good many years ago one of the most notorious 
thieves in the United States had a confidential con- 
versation with a gentleman who is now one of the 
most efficient detectives, and expressed a strong de- 
sire to reform. 

“Why do you wish so much to live on the square ?” 
asked the gontleman. 

“Because,”’ replied the thief, “I have a wife and | 
children to whom I am very much attached; they | 
have no idea of the mode in which I make my liv- | 
ing; the children are growing up, and are beginning 





| to wonder why I leave home so often, and what I do; | 


and if I am ever to reform now is the time.” | 

The gentleman warmly approved the idea, and to | 
further it loaned the man several hundred dollars | 
with which to begin an honest business. The re- 
formed man at once broke off all his old associations, | 
lived a perfectly honest life, would have no dishonest | 
— call on him, devoted himself for years close- 
y to business, raised his family respectably, did a | 
great many acts of unostentatious charity, and died | 
not long since, esteemed by all who knew him. His 
children are doing well, and highly respectable. | 
The money advanced was long since repaid, and | 
the officer certainly has reason to feel satisfaction at 
the result of his helping a man to reform his life. 


————_+o>—___—_ 


HIGHFALUTIN. 


Stilted writing is always an offence against good 
taste. But when it is used to glorify Washington, 
who was so simple in character and dignified in man- 
ner, it is quite intolerable. C, Edwards Lester does 
up Washington after this style: 


Through every fibre of that Herculean frame— 
standing six feet and six inches, developed into 
matchless and symmetrical beauty—every passion, 
thought and feeling that belongs to earth or heaven 
went forever thrilling. Not anerve but waked like 
the sensitive plant to every zephyr breath; not a 
muscle of that grand frame but was as elastic, not a 
tendon that was not as hard as steel. He was of all 
men, perhaps, gifted with the finest nervous sensibil- 
ity and the mightiest power of will; for over the 
broad expanse of his nature, where the capabilities 
of terrific action lay reposing, they woke to the sum- 
mons of that all-controlling will, directed by supreme 
judgment, and arrayed themselves for action as di- 
visions of a great army answer the signal to come 
into line of battle. It was in achieving such master- 
ly self-control that he displayed a sublimer victory 
than “he who taketh a city.” If there had been 
nothing to master, where would have been the tri- 
umph? ... We can indeed say, that in all feats of 
agility and a ye in litheness and grace of form; 
in the ripened beauty, but half-revealed power of 
the young Apollo; in early training, by long expos- 
ure; in climbing mountains, swimming winter rivers 
through creaking ice-cakes ; working long days under 
the dissolving heat of a melting sun and bound by 
the frozen chains of arctic cold, he grew into a 
strength and power of endurance rarely seen even 
among the men of his time, who had been spoiled by 
none of the enervating caresses of tender mothers, 
but whom Nature claimed as her own hardy sons of 
the wilderness, whom she cradles in storms and fon- 
dies in tempests, as she does the eagle and the lion, 
whom she brings up to do her heavy work. 


—_—__+o+—____. 


FLOWERS FOR THE SICK. 


Any one having a little flower-garden, or even a 
few house-plants, can carry sunshine into a sick- 
room by a gift of a few flowers to an invalid. 
Harper’s Magazine says: 


In an upper room in a poor tenement house lay a 
sick child, wasted with fever and the prostration 
which followed. It had seemed impossible to rouse 
him, or excite the slightest interest in any thing. The 
young lady who had carried her flower basket to the 
room, selected a bunch of shining golden buttercups, 
and held them up before the child. The dull, lan- 
guid eye brightened, the tiny, emaciated hand opened 
to receive them; too feeble for a spoken word, the 
smile that flitted across the wee, white face was elo- 
quence enough. The fingers closed tightly over the 
simple flowers, that were like yellow sunshine to the 
little sufferer, When a second visit, with fresh 
flowers, was made on Thursday, the boy’s mother 
sai 


“Jimmy would not lay the flowers out of his hand 
while he was awake; only while he slept could I put 
them in water to freshen a bit, for he must have 
them in his hand again as soon as he waked. 

Sure enough, the little fellow still held his with- 
ered treasures, which had been more to him than 
doctor’s visits or prescriptions. Fresh flowers from 
the basket brought a smile and a look of grateful 
recognition to his face; the long, weary hours of 
convalescence were lightened for one little sufferer 
by the Flower Mission. 

pas See Se 


IGNORANCE OF A GREAT MAN. 


It is possible for a person to be well educated, and 
yet be ignorant of many simple things. Canning 
was a man of eminent culture, who dazzled the 
House of Commons with his eloquence, and who af- 





#0 make a dress, 


In Jess than an hour the dress was 


ment, was adduced by John Hookham Frere as a 
proof of his position, “that a man might be a great 
man in every sense of the word, without even a ru- 
dimentary knowledge of the facts of natural sci- 
ence.” He says: 

I remember one day going to consult Canning on 
a matter of great importance to me, when he was 
staying down near Enfield. We walked into the 
woods to have a quiet talk, and, as we passed some 


onds, I was surprised to tind it was a new light to 
im that tadpoles turned into frogs. 


~~ 
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AN EPIGRAM. 

Daniel O’Connell, the great Irish orator, was for- 
ever making enemies by his fiery speeches and fierce 
criticisms. He at last was challenged and fought 
one duel, which for private reasons he determined 
Being challenged again, he re- 
fused to meet his opponent, on the plea that he had 
a wife and daughter who were entirely dependent 
upon him for support. Whereupon some one made 
this capital epigram: - 





“Some men, with a horror of slaughter, 
Impose on the Scripture command, 

And honor their wives and their daughters, 
That their days may be long in the land.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion...$5 00 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 50 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 

RE SITs as seen ecescccccicesicescsceed 400 
Advance and the Companion...............sccccseecss 4 40 


American Agriculturist and the Companion.... --3 10 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 










new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... ....4 25 
Christian Era and the Companion.............eeeee0 4 00 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, Chromo 

po ee cscuneuaceseesseseeeanewd 440 
Galaxy and the Companion ..............eee08 ccccees 5 20 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion....... coccecee 5D 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion................ 5 25 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion............ -..5 25 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etchings..4 50 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion............ 2 $0 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion ...........5 00 
New York Independent and the Companion... -.470 
New York Observer and the Companion .... 415 
Nursery and the Companion............. . . 310 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 415 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion, with 

choice of engravings..... binebnate ae 3 50 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion. --3 90 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion 5 20 





Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, (must 
be a new subscriber to the Watchman)...... ooee4 00 
The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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This set consists of three spiral studs,.solid gold, not 
heavy, but very neat and durable. e offer the set for 
$155, including the payment of the postage by us, for 


— = 


Two Napkin Rings. 





These Napkin Rings are heavy silver-plate. The pat- 
tern is new and very elegant. We offer the pair for sale, 
including the payment of the postage by us, for $1 25. 


— 


Materials for Embroidery. 





This package contains just the articles for girls who 
wish to make pretty Christmas presents for their friends. 
It consists of 10 Sheets Perforated Card Board, assorted 
sizes; 1 Sheet Perforated Card Board, Gold; 2 Sheets Per- 
forated Card Board, Silver; 6 Worsted Needles; 10 Knots 
Zephyr Worsted; 1 Book of Designs. The Book contains 
beautiful designs for book-marks, needle work, letters, etc. 
We offer the box for sale, postage-paid, for $1. 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 


AVILUDE; 





+ @ 
A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME, 
“My papa never buys us games,” said a child, sadly. We 
are SURE he wonld if he knew he could get a GOop one for 
fifty cents. Tell him to send for Avilude; if he is not sat- 


isfied he may return the came and We will return the mon- 
ey. HOME ATTRACTIONS ARE ALWAYS SAFE, 





Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Harper’s 

veekly. 

Don’t forget to send three-cent stamp for a catalogue of 
all the games we publish. 





Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


Most of the readers of the Fouth’s Companion know al 
about the old game of “Authors”; but how inany of them 
know the difference between that and the New game of 
“Portrait Authors” ? 

In place of author’s name only, in ‘Portrait Authors, ” 
there is his portrait, while the descriptive card gives not 
=— the title of his books, but a correct sketch of his life, 

be. 


Only 50 cents for thirty-two portraits of popular authors 
and biography of each. 
The cards are divided into eight groups, as follows: 


NOVELIsTs, Srory WRiTers, 
HiIsTORIANS, JOURNALISTS, 
BIOGRAPHERsS, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 
HvMORISTS, Poets. 


There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
worth the price of all. And as a game it is a wonderful} 
improvement on the old game of “*Authors.”” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 





The inventor of this game is the president of a college 
and the author of many standard theological works, bu' 
he never did a better thing than when he devised Society. 
Exceedingly fascinating asa game, yet every card points 
amoral, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. Send 
three cent stamp for catalogue of all our games and home 
amusements. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
“The three games are not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 
regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.”— Youth’s Companion. 


STOVE 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 


liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, M 










NOW READY. 
Harry Oastlemon’s New Book, 


THE SPORTSMAN'’S CLUB AMONG THE 
TRAPPER 


The third and last volume of the “Sportsman's Club 
Series.” Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
45eow2t z Phi ladelphia. 


~ SCHOOL TRIAD, 


A new and thoroughly graded text-book for the study 
of vocal music in Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
Schools, containing about 300 Songs, Duetts, Trios and 
Exercises. Also 20 Diagrams for the study of Relative 
Pitch, by which the tone of the scale can be successfully 
individualized, making it the most complete book for 
schools ever published. Price $30 per himdred. Speci- 
men Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. Speci- 
men Pages Free. Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. 4ieowtt 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PImpLe REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackheed orFleshworms. Obtain 








terwards held a high position jn the English govern- 


§ Youth’s Companion Ome, 
t 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


of your druggist, or of B.C. PERRY , the noted Skin Doc~ 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York, 5~ 








For the Companion. 
“ONLY WAIT!” 


When the Spirit, worn and weary 
With its daily load of care, 
Finds the pathway long and dreary 
And the burden hard to bear; 
Tired with hoping, faint with fearing, 
Sighs to reach the “golden gate,” 
Then in accents soft and cheering, 
Patience whispers, “Only wait!” 
For a brighter day is dawning, 
Sunshine beams at early morning, 
In the beauty of the morning, 
Only wait! 
O sad hearts, whose soundless sorrow 
Dares not let one murmur fall, 
Only wait until the morrow, 
God's great love is o’er us all. 
Only wait, O wounded Spirit, 
By Life’s heavy cross weighed down,— 
Thou shalt surely Heaven inherit, 
Bear the cross, and win the crown, 
Win and wear it at the dawning 
Of the everlasting morning, 
In the glory of the morning! 
Only wait! 


Only wait! The cloud suspended— 
Future ways of light between— 
With the gold of heaven is blended, 
Veils the glowing sun unseen. 
Only wait! These measured losses 
God's great mercies shall restore, 
Only points these wayside crosses 
To the fruitful lands before. 
Wait and watch, the day is dawning 
Over yonder breaks the morning, 
Lovely light of heavenly morning! 
Only wait! 
MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


o> 


For the Companion. . 
THE COLLIER’S LAST MEETING. 

One evening at a religious meeting held by the 
American evangelists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
in Edinburgh, a grim, tough-looking miner might 
have been seen among the listeners on one of the 
forward seats. He was one of those who know 
not only what it is to love sin, but what it is to 
have enough of it, and grow tired of it. His 
conscience was not dead, but no influence near 
him had ever seemed strong enough to ripen 
into confession his secret longings for a better 
heart. 

Now his interest was excited by the fame of 
the foreign preachers and their work in Scot- 
land, and he came, partly in curiosity and partly 
in serious earnest, to hear them. 

And a model hearer he was that evening, 
whether he knew it or not. Prayers, hymns, 
preaching, the rough man drank in eagerly. 
The service began to have a strange charm for 
him. It was not so much that it was new, as 
that it took hold of him in a new way. 

Before long his heart told him that he was lis- 
tening to God’s pleadings, and not to the two 
evangelists who led the meeting. The short ser- 
mon came home to him like the ery of his own 
soul. Those sweet hymns touched him like mu- 
sic from the heavenly city; and before he was 
aware, his eyes were wet. One after another the 
simple melodies broke upon his ear and melted 
him to penitence. 

The general exercises over, he started as from 
aspell. His companion, a rugged fellow-miner, 
who had been less affected than himself, rose to 
go, and he rose with him. They walked a little 
down the aisle, but the penitent man could go no 
further. He turned back and sat down. 

“Come, John,” said his comrade, “come awa’ 
hame.” 

“Na,” said John. “I came here to get good, 
an’ I hinna ta’en ita’ in yet.” 

Before he left the house that night he was led 
to consecrate himself, a penitent man, unreserv- 
edly to Christ. The “old, old story” had not 
been told him in vain. 

“T ha’e thoct often an’ often it maun be true,” 
he said, “an’ noo I believe it. It bides in me, an’ 
makes peace. I’m sure o’ my Saviour at last.” 
And so he went home. 

Next day, while he was at work far down in 
the deep coal-pit, a mass of stone or “horseback” 
fell on him from the roof of the mine, and 
erushed him so badly that he could not live. 
The other colliers rushed to him, and tried to aid 
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who stood over him. The man stooped and | 
caught his last words,— 
“O Andrew, I thankful I settled it last night.” 





— 
HOW THE OLD DESPOTS WORKED | 
THEIR MEN. 

The despots of to-day are not much better. 
“Cheap labor’ is the watchword of oppression. It 
fills a few rich men’s pockets, but ruins a nation 
because it wears out the people. The true policy 
is to treat men as men, not as oxen. Inno coun- 
try in the world are the wages of labor so large 
as in the United States, and so there is no other 
country where the people are so enterprising and 
prosperous. A glimpse at the way work was 
done (and is done now, too generally,) in Egypt, 
just illustrates the old tyrant plan of keeping a 

million miserable to make one man happy. 


“I wonder,” said Phil, to Uncle Clarence, “that 
even an Eastern King ever had money enough 
to build a pyramid. Just think of this state- 
ment of Herodotus! One hundred thousand 
men worked on the great pyramid, uninterrupt- 
edly, for twenty years! How could one man af- 
ford to keep such a number of workmen ?” 

“It would cost something in our country to 
carry on such a work, it is true. Let us make a 
rough estimate, at a dollar and a half a day, 
which is a low price for a laboring man.” 

Uncle Clarence and Phil each took up a scrap 
of paper and ciphered away silently for a few 
minutes. 

“Over one billion of dollars for the men’s 
wages,”’ said Phil, “to say nothing of the other 
great expenses.” 

“Yet these poor Egyptian workmen probably 
got nothing Sor their labor but the most meagre 
supply of the coarsest food that would sustain 
life. They were worked by cruel task-masters, 
who wrung from them the greatest amount of 
labor the human frame could sustain. If over- 
work and underfeeding. or pestilence swept them 
off by hnndreds, it was of no consequence. A 
fresh company were immediately ordered to fill 
the ranks. Men and human life were so cheap 
in those days, that despots could perform any 
work on which their minds were bent. 

“The Pasha of Egypt once desired to make a 
canal from the Nile to Alexandria. He sent out 
his commands, and swept up from the Delta, two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, women and 
children. They were commanded to dig the ca- 
nal in one month. Their implements of labor 
were few, but there was only one month’s provi- 
sions furnished them, and death by starvation 
was their only outlook, if they failed to accom- 
plish their task. They must work till the last 
man died at his post, unless the work was done. 
The men worked with the energy of despair. 
The children carried away the earth in their tiny 
hands. Mothers laid down their suffering babies 
to toil at the rough work. If they paused to 
quiet their cries, the scourge drew blood from 
their bared shoulders. The work was not done 
in time, and then the famine came. The graves 
of twenty-five thousand people were made on 
the line of this canal—which is only an atom of 
space on your map. Do you wonder that the 
pyramids could be built in such a land? 

“A little canal of twenty-three miles was want- 
ed in China, in 1825. Time must be precious 
there, though life is so cheap. Only six weeks 
were given in which to dig it, though it went 
through great forests and over extensive marsh- 
es, Twenty thousand men worked upon it night 
and day, and over seven thousand died of fa- 
tigue.” 

— +e 


A HARD FIGHT. 
Dogs can be trained to kill venomous snakes 
without harm to themselves, but sometimes they 
also become victims in a battle fatal to both. 


Within two and a half miles of this place, 
writes a correspondent from Allendale, Ga., an 
encounter took place between a dog and a rattle- 
snake, which ended in the death of both. About 
dusk that evening, as Farmer Davis and his 
loughboy, and a white woman he had hired to 
10e, were on their way home, leading their horses 
along the pathway near the margin of the corn- 
field, the woman, who was barefooted and walk- 
ing in the path before them, sprang back, ex- 
claiming that there was the biggest snake she 
ever saw. 

Mr. Davis advanced with a short pine knot in 
his hand, when the boy cautioned him, remind- 
ing him of the danger he would incur by attempt- 
ing to kill such a snake with such a frail weapon. 
He made no further effort to strike it, but the 
motion with the stick no doubt alarmed his 
snakeship, for he instantly turned and glided 
into the bushes and briars, and, as he moved, his 
rattles made the well-known sound. 

This was familiar to the dog, which, on hear- 
ing it, at once sprang upon the snake, and, it is 
supposed, caught it by the tail and tore away its 
rattles, as their sound was not afterwards heard. 
Then commenced a death-struggle. The snake 
would strike at the dog, and he would seize it in 
his mouth and shake it. But before he got a 
good hold on it it struck him several times with 
its fangs. The dog had previously killed several 
rattlesnakes, and knew how to fight them upon 
a fair, open field; but in this case he fought at a 
very great disadvantage, being impeded in his 
movements by the thick jungle of vines, briers 
and bushes, amongst which the snake had taken 
refuge. 

The fatal wound must have been given by the 
snake very soon after the contest commenced, as 
the dog was observed to become weak and to 
stagger; then he seemed to renew his attack on 
the snake with terrible energy and ferocity, tak- 





him, but he knew he was dying. “Bend doon 
your car to me," he whispered to one of them 


ing it by the body and shaking it most vigor- 
ously from side to side, and tearing great pieces 


As soon as he had subdued the reptile, he car- 
ried it out to the open ground where his master 
was, and laid it down. Then, reeling like a 
drunken man under the workings of the deadly 
poison, the brave dog fell to the ground, and in 
a few minutes was dead, notwithstanding every 
effort was made to save him. The snake was at 
least five feet long. The dog was a mongrel of 
medium size, and had been bitten once before by 
the same kind of snake. 


a 
THE CAT AND THE NEW CARPET. 


No animal is more attached to accustomed 
sights and surroundings than the cat, and any 
novelty suddenly introduced among these will 
often provoke the animal to some funny move-| 
ments. A Colorado paper, the Virginia City 
Enterprise, gives an example. 


The floor of the office of the county clerk was 
recently covered with a carpet. This carpet is 
of a fanciful pattern, and in it are many bright 
colors. About the office is a cat, raised in the 
place, and a stranger to every thing but naked 
floors. After the upholsterer had finished his 
work, the feline, “Maggie”? by name, came from 
the office of the county auditor, sheriff, or some 
other room about the Court-House, and, crying 
at the door, Mr. Thompson, county clerk, went 
to let her in. 

Upon the door being opened, Maggie was 
about to walk in as usual, when her eyes fell 
upon the carpet. She instantly halted and gazed 
upon it as though petrified with astonishment. 
All the coaxing and petting that could be done 
failed to induce the cat to put her feet upon the 
carpet; she would smell of it, and if a hair tickled 
her nose would spring back, shake her head, 
— prepare to elevate her back and thicken her 
tail. 

At last she was caught and carried to the cen- 
tre of the room, and, after being soothed till qui- 
et, was gently placed upon the carpet. At first 
she was afraid to move, but presently began to 
walk slowly about, smelling at the flowers in the 
pattern, and stepping high, like a horse with the 
spring-halt, and whirling about with a frightened 
look whenever the claws of her hind feet caught 
in the threads of the fabric. 

At length she got the better of her fears, and 
began to examine the situation more critically. 
In the pattern of the carpet, at intervals of about 
four feet in all directions, is a large figure of a 
bright scarlet color. After cautiously smelling 
one of these spots, the cat lay down upon it and 
rolled over and over, displaying great pleasure. 
She then went to the next red spot and rolled 
upon it, and so on over the whole room, selecting 
the bright red spots and rolling upon them till 
thoroughly tired out. She paid no attention to 
any color but red, though there are in the pattern 
= > carpet several other bright colors of various 

inds. 





MRS. MORGAN’S “GAL.” 


“Refined” kitchen help cannot always be ob- 
tained, or even expected, but in most of the 
Southern States housekeepers find in this partic- 
ular that a white servant instead of a black one 
is a bad exchange. Writing of Virginia moun- 
taineers, Donn Piatt says: 


Although poverty lives in the mountains, mak- 
ing it difficult to exist with comfort, it is almost 
impossible to get house-servants from oe the 
natives for love or money. A charming little 
lady here, Mrs. Morgan, sister-in-law to the late 
and famous John Morgan, gave us a very amus- 
ing account of her trials in this direction. Her 
— was with a tall, angular mountain 
maid. 

One morning she announced a visitor to Mrs. 
Morgan. 

“Who is he, Malvina?’ 

“Lord above knows, I don’t; he’s total stranger 
to me.” 

“Ts he a gentleman ?”’ 

“Well, he aint a nigger.” 

“Did he not give you his name?” 

“Not much. But I didn’t ask him.” 

“But he gave his card?” 

“You mean that bit uv papah with the printin’ 
on it?” 

“Of course; what did you do with it?” 

“Why, I just put it whar I seed the others, on 
the pahlow table.” 

“How vexatious! and what did you say to 
him?” 

“I told him to hitch onto the door-knob till I 
seed you.” 
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BUILT OF SEA-SHELLS. 


There have been many builders on earth be- 
fore human brains and hands began to work; 
and a large part of the best material that men 
use were made for them by these busy little 
workers. 


Some hundreds of thousands of years ago, the 
waters of the ocean rolled over the spot where 
Paris now stands. Underthe ocean waves lived 
and died millions, and millions, and millions of 
tiny sea-shell animals. By-and-by, after a great, 
great many years, the ocean waters no longer 
rolled over this spot, and the very, very big piles 
—I might say, indeed, the mountains—of dead 
shells were left for the sun to shine on, the winds 
to blow on, and the shells hardened into rocks. 
Then, after hundreds and hundreds of years 
more, men came and began to build houses. 
They dug in the earth and found the sea-shell 
stone, with which they built the beautiful houses, 
and churches, and palaces, for which Paris is so 
famous. And yet the poor little sea-shells that 
lived and died so long ago, never got the least bit 
of credit for all that they did for the fine city. 





‘of flesh from its body. 


NOY. 19, 1874, 





we will remember them, and that will be some. 
thing. 

While we are talking about this matter, it may 
be as well to remember that a great many of the 
rocks in different parts of the world were made 
of sea-shells and fresh water shells in just about 
the same way that the stone of Paris came to be 
ready for the builder. 
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A REVENGEFUL BEGGAR. 

Every friend of society and domestic safety 
must heartily wish to see every child-stealer 
shut up in the penitentiary at least five years, 
Criminals of this description have become so nu- 
merous that they are the terror of every father 
and mother. A New York jury lately gave a 
verdict which may teach the kidnappers to fear, 


and what to fear. 


A pinched and tattered beggar-woman had 
often called at Mrs. Hoehl’s for alms. One day 
she was turned away empty-handed and left the 
house in a bad humor. Little Minna Hoehl, 
three years old, had just gone into the strect to 
buy candy with some pennies which her father 
had given her, and did not come back and cou} 
not be found. The next day Mary Sweeney was 
arrested on a charge of larceny. She was in her 
hovel at the time of the arrest, and the officer 
discovered three little children in her house. 

She told the officer that two of them were her 
own, and the other was a neighbor’s. He did 
not believe the story, arrested the woman and 
took the children with him to the station. One 
of the children proved to be Minna Hoehl, and 
she met her father at the station looking for her, 
The other two children were not claimed, but 
were taken care of. Mary Sweeney was acquit- 
ted on the charge of larceny, and afterwards ar- 
rested and tried for child-stealing, Mrs. Hoehl 
identified her as the beggar-woman who had 
been turned away from her house on the day 
that Minna Hoehl disappeared. She had doubt- 
less carried off Minna in revenge. The jury 
gave her five years in the State Prison. 


—+>>- 
AN UNFORTUNATE MEMORY. 
A tenacious memory, which recalls distinctly 

all the incidents of childhood, isn’t an unmixed 

blessing, as the following incident illustrates: 


The late Dr. Mercer, of New Orleans, though 
one of the kindest and most amiable of gentle- 
men, possessed a keen and graceful wit, by 
which he often hit off very happily the foibles of 
gentlemen with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. An illustration of this gift of the good old 
philanthropist has recently been related, to the 
great amusement of gentlemen who were famil- 
iar with the characteristics of the man who was 
the subject of the doctor’s raillery. 

It was during his last illness, when the doctor 
was wont to converse very freely with his old 
friends, the companions of his early days. One 
of these, happening to refer, with much feeling 
and great pathos, to the kindness manifested to 
him by the doctor, when he, the visitor, was a 
boy, the old gentleman, in a feeble voice, re- 
marked,— 

“O, yes! Iremember, D., when you and your 
brother George were little boys, and used to come 
and see me very often, and I always had a large, 
nice apple for each of you.” 

“Well do I remember it,” replied the doctor's 
young friend, with great emotion. 

“And do you also recollect, D., that you used 
to eat half of George’s apple and hide your 
own?” 

The gentleman interrogated was not so distinct 
in his reminiscences on this point, nor so demon- 
strative in his regretful emotions. 

“And,” continued the venerable gentleman, 
“have you not, D., through life been consistent 
with this juvenile exhibition of your leading 
trait?” 

There was perfect silence—no response—and 
the old gentleman passed to other subjects. 
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THE RAT AND THE FISHERMAN. 


It is poor luck to be caught napping at any 
employment, but in hunting and fishing one 
needs open eyes not only to get his game but to 
keep it. 


The Boston Traveller tells the following story 
of an old gentleman who passes his summer days 
at a favorite resort in Boston harbor. The other 
morning before four o’clock he took his fishing- 
rod and basket, and went gravely (he does every 
thing gravely) down to the landing, to fish an 
hour or two before breakfast. The sport was 
not over-exciting, and after he had caught one 
smelt he took a short nap, the smelt meanwhile 
having been deposited in the basket. Another 
bite came, and another smelt was caught and 
placed in the basket. 

“Two,” says the old gentleman, laconically; 
but to his surprise his first fish was gone. He 
wondered a little, and took another map. Then 
caught another smelt. ‘Two now,” said the old 
man; but, wonder again, the second fish had dis- 
appeared. He tried one more nap with the same 
result, and after catching his fourth fish, deter- 
mined to watch his. basket while the fifth smelt 
was biting, 

The thief was discovered, and proved to be an 
immense wharf rat—not a human wharf rat, but 
arodent. He had been feeding during the pleas- 
ant sleep of the ancient fisherman, and no doubt 
went off to tell his friends what a kind old fel- 
low had been roosting on the landing. 





THE MAGICIAN who astonished his audience 
by changing a canary bird into a rabbit, has 4 





' Perhaps, though, they don’t care. At any rate, 





formidable rival in the man who turned a bushel 
of potatoes into a barrel, 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 

It is no wonder that reporters make great blun- 
ders at times, when the most simple words may 
have a double meaning. 

“You can get your boots blacked inside there,” 
said a hotel clerk to a guest, pointing to the 
porter’s room. 

“[ don’t want my boots blacked inside,’’ re- 
sponded the stranger, in tones of astonishment. 
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GHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 
CLARA’S EXPERIMENT. 
At Mrs. Irving’s Clara saw 
Peeping from Speckle’s wings, 
Six soft and downy baby chicks, 
Sweet, perfect little things! 





















To Clara’s pleas, to raise such pets, 
Her mother gave consent, 

And towards the stable speedily 
Her flying feet were bent. 


Old Dick looked on with sleepy eyes, 
And chewed the fragrant hay ; 
While she a little nest filled up 
With eggs fresh-laid that day. 


But hard the task to catch her fowl; 
Buff, Top-Knot, Seabright, Blot, 

She chased, with Rover’s help, around 
The house and garden plot. 


Top-Knot at last was fairly caught, 
And though she struggled hard, 
Was tied down on the nest, and left 

With Dick to act as guard. 


Not yet content, this little girl 
Bethought herself ’twas best 

To capture Blot, if she would have 
Black chickens in her nest. 


Another chase,—and when her scheme 
Had almost lost its charms, 

She held that naughty coal-black hen 
Securely in her arms. 














So Blot was tied in Top-Knot’s place, 
But in an angry mood 

She pecked the string that bound herdown, | 
And joined the feathered brood. 

















When Clara went on tip-toe next 
To take a cautious peep, 

Her kitten sat upon the eggs, 
Contentedly asleep. 


M. P. R. 
a 
For the Companion. 
TOM TIT IN THE COUNTRY. 


DEAR GRANDMOTHER,—I got here. Uncle 
Eph met me at the cars with a pair of gray 
horses. 

Aunt M’ria came to the door. She was glad 
to see me, and said supper was ready. We had 
pumpkin pies, and doughnuts, and cheese, and 
jelly-cake. They were nice—the pies were. 

The first day I was here I went up in the field 
to call the men to dinner. It is a long ways. I 
got tired and set down to rest. There was a 
bumble-bees’ nest there. Some stung — what 
didn’t sting chased, and I forgot all about call- 
ing the folks to dinner. 

Aunt M’ria put some plantain salve on the 
places. 

I sleep in a trundle-bed. Last night I heard a 
squeak. It sounded right under the table. I 
put my head in the quilt to listen. Pretty soon 
it squeaked again, louder. I hollered to Aunt 
MW’ria. I wasn’t scared, only I thought ’twas a 
robber, maybe, come to steal something, and she 
might want to know about it. She came and 
said she guessed it was a mouse, and I had bet- 
ter go to sleep. I said I wouldn’t shut the door 
if I was her. After she went out I heard her 
laugh. Uncle Eph laughed too. I don’t care. 

There is an old butter here. Not the kind that 
tastes bad, like that father bought of Mr. Jor- 
dan, in a pan, but one with horns. Strong, too. 
He came at me whenI was going through the 
pasture; I ran, but he ran fastest. 

There’s a little boy lives across the road 
named Johnny. ’Most all the folks call him 
Jack. He’s got red hair and freckles; but I guess 
he’s a nice boy. We play horse. One day we 
played something else. We poked a long stick 
through the pasture fence. It had a rag tied on 
the end. We shook it at him,—at the butter,— 
and when he ran at it, we pulled it back. He 
came smash against the fence. I don’t play that 
way any now. Uncle Eph said that’s what 
made him chase me. 

There are two little girls here—sisters. One is 
pretty and the other isn’t. But I guess she is 
good. Jack likes the pretty one best. She’s got 
curls. So do I; only I like the other about as 
well. She gives me cherries. Their father is a 
blacksmith man. 

Please take good care of my white kitten and 
don’t let her fall into the cistern. . Good-by. 

Tom Tir. 

P. S.—I’ve torn my linen pants. I had them 
on when J stopped to rest up in the field. Also 
my P. K. suit wont come clean on the knees, 
I tumbled down in a mud-puddle, ’most all mud. 

P. P. S.—I wish you would ask father to send 
me some money to buy peppermint-drops, or 
else send the drops. Tom. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
A POETICAL RIDDLE. 
*Twas not on Alpine snow or ice, 
But on plain English ground, 
“Excelsior” their high device ; 
A lowly fate they found. 


They went not forth in search of fame, 
But at stern duty’s call; 

They were united in their aim, 
Divided in their fall. 





An old song. 


3. 
BURIED LIQUORS. 
He tried hard to win Esther’s heart. 
That are I derived from a circle. 
See that old hag in the saloon. 
I would not be crratic, if I were you. 
Do not touch her umber paint. B. 


4. 
CHARADE, 

My jirst and second are letters, 

Both consonants, I believe; 
My third is a little animal,— 

And, as you will soon perceive, 
My whole is also an animal, 

But powerful, trge and strong; 
And yet he seldom injures one, 

Unless there’s done to him some wrong. 

J. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A place where fire-arms are kept. 
. Signifies sorrow. 

An imported fruit. 

A foreign language. 

Name for a boy. 

. oo to air. 

7. Is opposed to godliness. 


8. 


2 Um oboe 


My initials and finals form the name of one of 
the good men of the age L. L. G. 
6. 
REBUS. 
rd 





Advice. 


7. 
POETICAL WORD SQUARE. 
My /Jirst crawled on a lady’s arm; 
The lady saw, and quickly screamed, 
But, pshaw! the creature meant no harm. 


For my second tools were made; 
And it finally wears them out, 
Whether an ax, or plow, or spade. 


My third’s a precious ornament; 
And e’en though worn by richest folk, 
Its cost might oft be better spent. 
L. Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Germany, France, Asia, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Europe, Arabia, Siain, China, Brazil, Chili, Peru. 

2. Open, Pale, Elks, Nest. 

3. “Deeds are fruit; words are nothing but leaves.” 

4. Wheel, heel. Bear, ear. Glass, lass. Frock, 
rock. $ 

5. 


D 

ID 

6. I arose, to behold all the world in arms. 
7. Honey-moon. 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
The mere acciient of seeing a notice of the new Elastic 
Truss by the ruptured man in some stray newspaper has 


caused the sufferer to send for a Circular and = gy 
i tis 


comes. 
very durable, and sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city, who furnish Cir- 
enlars free. Branch. office, 


129 Tremont Street, corner 
Winter Street, Boston, ri 
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CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 


Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 


BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 











PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 


| Fair, Boston. 


sr poms, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
I = 





New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand its 

construction and operation. A child, 

| even, can use it successfully. Buta few 

| moments required to sweep an ordinary 


| sized room, and the surface swept will be 
WELCOME | 


found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| raises no dust. Will last from SIX 
| to TEN years, working perfectly all the 
| while. 

| Price $3 50 each. 

| For sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
| ing, Hardware and General Stores. Can 
| be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 


} accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
| half dozen cases. 


SWEEPER | HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
. 


Manufacturers, 
| 45eow13t 


THE 


CARPET 





THE CREAT 
EY REAT INE. 


Boston and New York. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 
AND URINARY ORGANS 

ALL DR GisTs, 
W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 





9999 NOVELTIES Decalcomanie Scrap Books 
je and Pictures, Sheet Chro- 
mos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed Pic- 
tures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., ec. 0-page Pam- 
phlet sent free. Describes everything. 100 Envelopes, 10 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. ddeowtt 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 





Now is the time to get Roses for Winter Bloom. We 
send strong Pot Roses safely by mail, postpaid. Pur- 


chasers’ choice of splendid, ever-blooming varieties. 5 

for $1. 12 for $2. See our elegant descriptive cat- 

alogue containing full directions for culture, ete. Sent 

free toall whoapply. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Grow- 
ers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 4Weow6t 





RPPEPPPPA No Charges for obtainin 

TO INVENTORS Patents unless successful. 
Pamphlet free. C. A.SHAawW, 
PREELALPPP GE PSG, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 35—26t 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 








The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal St.. Boston, Mass 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE polished with InpEx1- 
WC CAL SILVER SOAP will last nany times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 


VAILL’S 




















| 
| 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly too kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


BS of folding cane seat chairs for 
PW the South and tropicalcountries. 
for sale by all first-class deal~ 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
For a page of illustrations see Companion Premium List. 


BmAL MEN ALWAYS admire 
at G L I S by a pretty, well-shod_ foot. 
CH ANNE never have ragged soles. 

They cost no more. A 


By all means buy ENG- 
dark line shows where the channel is cut around the sole. 

































They wear longer and 





LISH CHANNEL Shoes. 
= ; “per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 GRO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Mc. 19 








Phe Sunscrivrion Prick of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuer Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
»00ks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publis hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











HARD FARE. 


“It’s harder where’s there’s none,” may be said 
with respect to most kinds of diet, however hard and 
scanty, but is wholly inapplicable when the fare con- 
sists of stones. Christ says that no father will be so 
hard-hearted as when his son asks for bread, to give 
him a stone; but some men are said to be so hard- 
stomached that they prefer pebbles to cake. Sucha 
depraved taste is very rare, and fortunately so, for, 
as we might expect, it is not at all conducive to vigor, 
either of body or of mind. 

A writer in an old number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine tells us that he examined a case of this 
kind very fully, and was convinced there was no 
cheating about it. 

This lithophagus, or stone-eater, was brought to 
Avignon in France by some of the crew of a Dutch 
ship, who stated that they found him in one of the 
Northern islands. He was then in the habit of swal- 
lowing flints of an inch and a half long, a full inch 
broad, and half an inch thick. Such stones as he 
could reduce to powder, as marble, pebbles, &c., he 
made up into paste, which was to him most agreea- 
ble food. 

On examining the stone-eater, his gullet was found 
to be very large, his teeth exceedingly strong, his 
saliva very corrosive, and his stomach lower than or- 
dinary, owing to the store of gun-flints he usually 
carried in this receptacle. His keeper made him eat 
raw flesh with his stones, but could never get him to 
eat bread. 

The mind of the lithophagus was not so powerful 
as his stomach. He learned only four or five words 
of French, but was taught to make the sign of the 
cross, and consequently passed among the people for 


a good Christian. 
‘ Ginn 


BLIND BILLY. 

The happiness in the heart of a little bird seems to 
be a part of its constitution. Mutilation, and even 
loss of freedom, cannot wholly kill it. When the 
bird ceases to be happy, he dies. The following 
brings te our minds the sweet lines of Park Benja- 
min on “The Blind Boy,” beginning,— 


“The bird that never tried its wing 
Can blithely hop and sweetly sing.” 


We have a canary bird in our house that we are all 
very fond of. We call him Billy. He is a very 
sweet singer, but he cannot see. 

A long time ago he was in a cage with other birds, 
and, in a quarre), poor Billy got his eyes pecked so 
badly that he became entirely blind. The children 
have to take care of him, for, if his perch is not put 
in the same place every time, he cannot find his food. 

But I believe Billy sings more than birds that are 
not blind. When he hears the twitter of sparrows 
in the garden, or the sing of the teakettle on the 
stove, he seems to think it is his duty to sing. And 
when his cage hangs in a window on a sunny day in 
winter, he sings as though he thought ounmner bad 
come. 


> 





A HARD RIDE, 

Youngsters who persist in sowing “wild oats” often 
fare hard even before reaping-time comes, Some of 
their experiences while the “wild oats’’ are being 
harrowed in are painful enough. The following in- 
cident is quite in character, showing how a gay 
young blade got more oats than he wanted: 


John Kelley, of Philadelphi: a, being discharged 
ate ago from nga: service at Camp Douglas, 
tah, led a wild life in the far West till he had gam- 

bled and otherwise fooled away all his money. This 
done, he wanted to go home, and contrived to steal 
rides as far as Davenport, Iowa. The Wilmington 
Advertiser says: ‘At Davenport he could get nothing 
to do or eat, and on Thursday entered the car in 
which he was found, and secreted himself in the oats. 
Soon after the train started the dust from the oats, 
owing to the motion of the cars, filled his ears, nose 
and mouth, so that he could not breathe. 
confined in the car he made two age ee n the 
door, but was unable to do so. He became insensi- 
ble, and knew nothing more until he was discovered 


THE YOU TH’S: 


in Schenectady and taken out. Kelley is a stout, | 


athletic young man, and on Monday seemed but lit- | Chills and Fever. 


tle worse for his terrible ride of a thousand miles, 
and will undoubtedly recover, although considerable 
care must be taken.’ 

a 


SOLD “SMUGGLED” SHAWLS. 


The New York Star warns the public against deal- | 
ing with peddlers who sell “smuggled” goods, and 
relates the following to point the warning: 


He looked like a sailor and said he had pens for 
sale; and then he winked. He looked cautiously 
around the office and then whispered, “I’ve just 
landed,” and pressed a bundle under his coat. He 
had a silk dress there, which he had given a few tin- 
kettles for in China, and he wanted to sell it “for 
any thing’amost” before he went back to ship. He 
just wanted to get a little grog money. 

He twisted the dress around his arm like a rope 
and showed how the camel’s hair in it made it come 
all right again without a crease. He would take $75 
for it. He said it was worth that wholesale. Didn’t 
want to pawn it; sooner throw it overboard; would 
take $50 for it; $40; he would sell for $25, and soon- 
er than go short of his stog, for $18. 

He made a sale, and the purchaser took it home 
and surprised his wife with a real China silk, mixed 
with camel's hair to make it more enduring. 

“Guess,” said the delighted husband. 

“Well, jt would cost in the Bowery about $14.”, 

“If that feller ever comes again!” 





—_——_—_——— 


OLD AARON’S TIGHT SEAT. 
Strong drink makes man “fast” in more senses 
than one. Certainly it often gives them steady 
homes in very undesirable places. 


Fifty years ago old Aaron L. visited Spring Hill, 
in Portsmouth, N. H., and imbibed somewhat freely 
at “Shem’s,”’ thence walking towards the water. 
Three hours afterwards Mr. B., a ship-carpenter, 
found Mr. L. upon the top of a barrel on the wharf, 
and asked him why he didn’t go home. 

“Can't,” hiccuped the old gentleman; “can’t do 
it. I want to go home, but I can’t leave just now; 
I'm sitting on a tar-barrel.” 

There was an examination, a hearty laugh and a 
ag eer of another pair of trousers, into which 

r. L., after being cut away from his nether integ- 
uments, was inducted and conveyed home.—Boston 
Traveller, 


> 
READY FOR A SHOWER, 


There are a good many people, like the Scottish 
farmer, who are utterly indifferent to the interests 
of their neighbors, if their own affairs go on prosper- 
ously. 


A worthy farmer, not a hundred miles from Loch- 
goilhead, was greatly exercised regarding the safety 
of his hay crop. The weather, though often threat- 
ape favored his efforts till he succeeded in getting 
it safely gathered in, being in this respect more for- 
tunate than several of his neighbors. After seeing 
the last wisp of straw tied round his stacks, he ex- 
claimed, with a self-satisfied air, “Noo, sin’ I hae 
gotten my hay a’ safe i in, I think the world would be 
greatly the better o’ a guid shower.” 


——__>.__——_ 


WHAT DRUNKARDS DRINK. 
The Watchword says: 


Here is an item for drinkers. In Massachusetts, 
under the prohibitory law, liquors are often seized, 
and it is provided that when such liquors are of 
good quality, they shall be turned over to the State 
authorities to be sold as directed by the statute. 
— liquors are redistilled into alcohol. The offi- 
cial report shows that since June, 1872, less than five 
per cent. of the seized liquors and wines have been 
found pure enough to be used medicinally. The 
other ninety-five per cent. have been of all grades of 
vileness, some being actually deadly poisons. The 
industrious drinker of our day needs, besides brav- 
ery, ® copper lining to his stomach and a pocket 
stomach pump. 

—--e 


A DELICATE REBUKE, 


The lady visitors to the Jardin d’Acclimatation, 
in France, are given to plucking flowers, hence the 
following placard has been suggested: “Les fleurs 
qui ont des crinolines sont prices de faire grace a 
celles que n’en out pas.”” “The flowers who wear 
crinoline will please to show favor to those who do 
not wear it.” A good example of French wit and 
delicacy. 





—__> -———— 


WHAT Is the difference between a spendthrift 
andapillow? One is hard up and the other is soft 
down. 


OLD Mrs. Putterkin says she has been threatened 
with brain fever in the head, and the doctor told her 
that was the very worst place she could have it in. 


WHEN a naughty little boy breaks a window, he 
should be punished on the principle that panes and 
penalties go together. 


WHO WAS the strongest man? Jonah. Why so? 
*Cause the whale couldn’t hold him after he got him 
down. 


A POETICAL New Hampshire editor, speaking of 
trees, says, “‘Every tree is a feather in the earth’s 
cap, a plume in her bonnet, a tress upon her fore- 
head; wherefore, plant trees.” 


- GROCER asked an artist, “Is sculpture diffi- 
cult?” 

The artist replied, ““Why, bless you, no. You 
have only to take a block of marble, a mallet and a 
chisel, and knock off all the marble you don’t want.” 


UNBLUSHING CONFESSION.— A St. Louis paper 
says: ‘The better part of us have large families to 
support, which ba home to at dinner and get ten 
minutes to eat.’’ ere is an unblushing confession 
of cannibalism, which the authorities of that city 
will do well to investigate. 


Ir was mentioned one day to President Lincoln 
that two young ladies of his acquaintance had quar- 
relled, and loaded each other with abuse. “Have 
they called each other ugly?’ asked the President. 
“No, sir.” “Very good; then I will undertake to 
reconcile them.” 


A Boston provision dealer, whose accounts were 





While | 


overhauled by an officer the other day, had a peculiar 
method of book-keepin One charge was to “the 
little, short, middicreed woman in spectacles, who 
comes in once a week ;”’ another item was placed to 


| the account of the big, red-haired woman around the 


corner,” 


| 





| 
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TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you feel like having 
Com. 





Lapis, the next time you buy a spool of silk be sure | 
! and get the Eureka. It is the best in the market. War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Com. 











Ir VEGETINE is taken regularly, according to directions, i 


a certain and speedy cure of Dyspepsia will follow fading use. 





LADIES who have used the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and 
Buttonhole Twist pronounce a verdict in their favor, | 
simply because they find that they are really what they 
are represented ; that is, excellent in every ae 

om. 





WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
gree than this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—J. Y. Independent. Com. 











procnics THINGS. 


What foolish things men sometimes do, 
Not thinking at the time 
Such indiscretions they may ru 
When they shall reach their pone! 
Let each one ponder well the way 
He’s most inclined to go; 
And nothing either do or say 
Shall Ly be life’s cup with woe! 
Let Boys be wise—when the need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
And purchase “them at GrorGE FEXNO’ Ss, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


' (CHILDREN’S JOLLY GAME CO.,” Buf- 
4 » = -, Want Agents everywhere. Large Sales. 
Big any Wri 47—2t 


FOREIGN 81 STA MPS, PACKETS, Etc. Agents 
wanted, 25 cent. commission; circulars free. . 
D. WITHERELL Me re O., Box 4248, Boston. 


SEND SIX CENTS postage and receive a beautiful 
Chromo tree. Large catalogues free. Address II. F. 
GILN ‘ACK, South Manchester, Conn. 44-4 


EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


$7 EACH WEEK. 
¢ Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
legitimate. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Particulars free. Address J. WortH & Co., 

















45—35t 


PREVENTIVE.—Children that soil the bedding 
can be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water’ 
willdo it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 


gists. 

5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
e postpaid tor 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 33 


MAKE ATTRACTIVE. 


HOME 60 Cards, § useof 
Centennial Games just issued. ihe yl of the 
Us. Governine nt ior 100 years is briefly told on 60 
cards. “Ingenious, amusing and instructive.”—Libra- 
rian Astor Library, N. Y. “They stand without a rival 
in the home circle. HPnitip Phillips. Sent on receipt of 
75 cents. ents Wanted. 

4l—% KE, “TREAT, ‘Publisher, 805 er, 805 Broadway, N. Y. ; 








50 Games, } in the 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


A new and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSES. 


Fall of melodious Songs, Duets, Glees and 4-part Songs 
all easy and perfectly adapted to a Singing School Course, 
butatthe same time forming a collection well suited for 
the use of College and other Choirs, Singing Societies, etc. 
By H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Per dozen, $7 50. 


u 


Price 75 cents. 








A most attractive Piano Piece: 
SOUVENIR Dre LIMA, MAZOURKA, $1 00. 
One of the Postnumous Works oF L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


——o———. 


THE LEADER! 


A new and excellent collection of Music for 


cue, CONVENTIONS anv SINGING CLASSES. 
*repared by those most eae composers, 
H. R. Pallas of Chicago, and L. O, Emerson, of Boston. 


Price $1 38, or $12 00 per dozen. 
a 
For Book, send for the 


‘our next nay School Son; 
By Bentley. 35cts. 


IVER OF LIFE Perkins an 
a 


All books and music sent, postpaid, for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED fiasco atc, 


ppreerhiehiige 





Mary Clemmer Ames. 1 portrays the 
‘inner life,” wouders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 

-» of the C pe. as a wide-awake 
gees them.** It he raciest, brightest, an 
book out, actually 5 BF with good things for all. 
popular everywhere. with everybody. One Agent took 
ers in one township; austher has averaged 8G each week for 
6 weeks! It outsells all other books. 1¢ has no successful com- 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superbly bound. Now is the 
time for all canvassers, ag ladies = geutlemen, to make 
money. Agents wanted in Send for circulars 
now, and see splendid seattimentate and pong" terms, Address 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Ladies at Home 

And Men who have pane f ay bese as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant w Send 3-cen 
THE "GRAPHIC. COMPANY, 

45—26t 


“Woman 
best new 
It is 





t 
stamp for particulars. 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 


Printing Presses.7%.327" 


SOmi Tavetopes, 2c | $1 Dota,” Bie 


Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and — have delicht- 
fulamusement and money m stam 








ELS 








SOMETHING NEW. 


THE LIGHTNING DART WHEEL. The Pet Game of the 
Day. 








i= SED 


The most fascinating and instructive Game of the age, 
Instruction and amusement combined. This New Game 
supplies a need long felt; something combining Amuse- 


ment with Exercise and Instruction. In rainy weather, 
or when prohibited from out-door sports, children here 
find something particularly adapted to their wants,—as 
this is either a Parlor or Out-door Game. Its w- 
paralleled sale affords the strongest evidence of its success, 


' and its very moderate price brings it within the reach of 


all. Price $1. Send for circular. Address LANE 
BROS. & CO., East Swanzey, N. H., and for sale by 
Game and Toy Dealers generally. 46— 


FRENCH 
TRAVELLING CLOCKS 


—jy— 


Gilt and Cr“stal Cases, 


AND WITH 


CHRONOMETER BALANCES, 


—aT— 


PALMER, BACHELDER & C0.’S, 
200 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


45—2t 





PR URNETT’S COCOAINE allays irritation, re 


moves all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus pro 
moting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its ef: 
Sect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is such 
as cannot be surpassed. 


4i—It 









HA ES’ PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 13 3.7; Gece ce 
ANY PEN. fs to $6 Stam». Cireulars. HA Wh ES, 6 NASSAUST....N ¥. 


UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac- 
tical Guide to use and care of arms and ammunition; 
making and using traps, snares and nets; baits and bait- 
ing; poisons; bird-lime; preserving, stretching, dressing, 
tanning and dyeing skins and furs; fishing, &c. With fif- 
ty engravings; 20¢ 
og Training "Hente Easy—A complete guide to 
breaking and training sp orting dogs; how to teach all 
wonderful and ing tricks; - lotes of famous dogs, 
&c; with many engravings; 25 c 
Taxidermist’s Manual—A ‘complete practical guide 
to collecting, preparing, preserving and mounting animals, 
birds, reptiles, insects, &c. ad revised American edition, 
many fine engravings, 50 c 
Guide to pete seme hay netrncts in all kinds of liter- 
ary work and all business connected therewith. Useful to 
— invaluable to inexperienced writers desiring 
to get into print. Also includes editing, proof —— 
copyrights, value and disposal of Mss., &c. 50 ¢ 
Lightning Caleulator, 25 cts. Bad Memory Side Good 
and Good Memory Made Better, 15 cts. ‘Self Cure of 
Stammering, 25 cts. Employment Seeker’s Guide. 25 cts. 
Mailed postpaid on oe of price by HAPPY 
CURS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New 
45-30 
ap Y P E = by JOSEPH WATSON, 
Manufacturer of the Youn 
America Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New York, @ 
8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15; 
Young America ress, 3 tounts of type with 
spaces, two cases. composing Seek, leads, ink, 
furniture, tweezers, etc. Addre $ JOS. WATSON, 
? Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 53. ae *" 9 











Special sale of new type in 
founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 






-Y. a _ Send for for Circular. 





’ 
Send and get your name bea euitully ee on 50 tinted 
Bristol Cards for 25 cents, or 50 ae ke for 50 cents. 
Address JO NCH, 
—2t 391 Main Btrect, Brockton.” Mass. 





SAMPLE to Agents. Lapres’ ComMBINATION 
epamias -BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp. 
DEAN & CO., New Bedford, , Mass. 


. WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ do the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children, Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. ane 25. For territory address 

8S. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
43—26t 14 Barclay Street, New Y ork. 


RRR SURE AnH RII Se 

ce ASTI 
KIDDER $s PASTILLES.:;, mail. Stowell & Co 
| AAT 


town, Mass. _ 








Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

: GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
s—ly 


56 Reade Street, N.Y. 
TYPE. werncs: 


expressly for Amateur Print- 

Sew England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 39—13t 
___Men, women and 


EMPLOYMENT. “agents, we have 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos onteell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “! struck 

out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the f oxen 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $7 50 we 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 0 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. Wé 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of er 
on receipt of $6 50. Send in your orders or give us 4@ E 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAM 

AND CHROMO CO., 2°2 Washington St., Boston, Mass, Mass. 


made rapidly with Stencil and Key - Cheek 
MONEY Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partie 














nd money makin: 
circular, speci:nens, etc., to thet Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & co., Meriden, Conn, 


FREE. 8.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Bostom, 
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